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Worlds within a world... Circles within a circle . . . Each unit is complete in itself, 
yet each is a part of an armillary sphere*, That is how it is with Crompton Parkinson. Our 


sphere is electricity. For seventy-five years the name of Crompton has been inseparable from it. 


The products we make create it, moderate it, measure it, control it and use it. More than half a 
score of independent manufacturing units, separate yet each complete in itself, work within 


and make up the Crompton Parkinson world. The sphere is complete. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


you’ve got to hand it to (rompton Parkinson 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS - ALTERNATORS « GENERATORS ° The word armillary has nothing to do with either 
armadillos or armament. It comes from the Latin 


SWITCHGEAR « B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS « CABLES - INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS* LIGHTING armilla, meaning bracelet. An armillary sphere was 

eat ees , ; veer @ model made by the Greeks, 2,000 years ago, t0 

EQUIPMENT - BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT  Gaoice the great circles of the heavens, But that was @ 
little before our time. 
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MAO SPEAKS 


Tt is a rare privilege to meet Mao Tse-tung and this has 
now been bestowed, one may be sure not carelessly, upon 
the British Labour Delegation in Peking. On. this 
occasion, the Chinese President made four proposals: 
that the United States should withdraw its Seventh Fleet from 
Chinese territorial waters; that the United States should cease 
to require the rearmament of Germany and of Japan: and that 
the British delegation should recognise as its true function 
the urging of a ‘ more reasonable foreign policy’ on the West. 

It would be a mistake to think that, because these proposals 
were made to the unoflicial delegation of a party in opposition, 
they are not important. It is good Communist practice to 
address oneself to the parties of the left in the first instance, 
because it is with the non-Communist left, so the doctrine goes, 
that Communism must compete for the people’s favour. It 
would be equally wrong to suppose that because Mao’s pro- 
posals sound superficially preposterous, they will not have a 
wide appeal. It is not only in India, but in Western countries 
as well, that a body of well-educated opinion believes that 
China is activated primarily by fear, that it wishes to create 
neutral zones around its legitimate historical frontiers and to 
restore, peacefully if it is allowed, its ancient and proper 
position of predominance in Asia. Finally, China and the 
Chinese exercise an immense attraction on Europeans, and 
particularly on Englishmen, which makes preposterous pro- 
posals from Peking sound far more persuasive than the same 
preposterous proposals from Moscow. 

There is some reason to suppose that Mr. Attlee himself is 
not predisposed to be persuaded. For Mr. Attlee can read, as 
Well as the next man, what Mr. Dulles has said about America’s 
intention to defend not only Formosa but also the Pecadores 
Islands with the Seventh Fleet. Mr. Attlee is also likely to 
realise that the British policy of trying to save Asia through 
Negotiation has a chance to work just so long as the United 
States remains present in force in the Far East. Mr. Attlee 
knows that though this is not a comfortable situation, it is 





one which must continue indefinitely. The hope must be that 
Mr. Attlee can convey what he knows to his co-delegates in 
time to prevent them doing a great deal of damage when they 
return to this country. For this is not the last we will hear 
of Mao Tse-tung’s proposals for peaceful co-existence. 


The Death of Dr. Vargas 


All the personal, political and economic elements of a 
typical Latin American crisis were present in Brazil this week 
when a group of senior military and air force officers deposed 
President Vargas. His subsequent suicide was the only unusual 
item. In spite of many promises, Dr. Vargas had failed to 
check Brazil’s ever-advancing inflation. The workers, who had 
idolized this wily horseman of the southern plains, were restive; 
and when, with forthcoming elections in mind, Dr. Vargas 
decreed a compulsory increase in wages, he further aggravated 
the inflationary trend while at the same time antagonising the 
employers and the right-wing section of his own _ party. 
Corruption—which is endemic among Latin Americans, who 
look upon it as a natural means of softening the harshness of 
the law-——had developed in the presidential entourage on such 
a scale that even the tolerant Brazilians considered it excessive. 
Nor was the element of violence lacking. At the beginning of 
August an air force officer was accidentally killed by gunmen 
whose object was to assassinate a highly-respected newspaper 
editor, Senhor Carlos Lacerda, who had long conducted a 
fierce crusade against corruption. It was reported by the air 
force, who undertook their own investigation of the shooting 
of the officer, that the assassins were members of Dr. Vargas’s 
personal bodyguard. Once again it has been demonstrated 
that the coup d'état must still be accepted as a normal part of 
Latin American political procedure. To Europeans and North 
Americans, of course, it seems extraordinary that Brazil, with 
its vast and rapidly growing modern industries, should be 
politically so immature; but so long as it remains so, the coup 
d'état will no doubt be indispensable as an instrument of change 
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Communist Party Outlawed 


The red-hot atmosphere of Washington has cooled some- 
what, and the Administration, by determined action, has 
avoided bejng landed with a kind of anti-Communist Bill 
which would make nonsense of its own anti-Communist course 
of action. What it has been landed with is sufficiently embar- 
rassing—an Act depriving the Communist Party of “ any of 
the rights, privileges and immunities attendant upon legal 
bodies,” and its members of citizenship rights, including the 
holding of Federal posts, making legal contacts, having banking 
accounts and standing in elections. Individual Communists 
would have to register as such with the Department of Justice. 
The Administration has now the air of a man who, in the midst 
of firing a series of bursts from an automatic pistol, has a 
nine-foot pike thrust upon him by friends anxious for his 
safety. The Communist Party will be able to challenge a law 
which seeks to strip it of its rights and thus perhaps reopen 
or confuse the long legal battle (contesting the registration 
provision of the Internal Security Act) which might otherwise 
come to an end next year in the Supreme Court. Eminent 
constitutional lawyers have expressed grave doubts about the 
wisdom, and even about the Constitutional validity, of the new 
Act. The FBI has received it with glacial reserve. But it 
looks as though the President will have to hold, and perhaps 
go through the motions of using, the unwieldy pike, while 
continuing to fire with his more effective armament 


Khrushchev’s Turn 


There are some signs that a reaction has recently set in 
against the perceptible loosening, which followed the death of 
Stalin, of the ideological shackles binding Soviet authors and 
playwrights. The brilliant Ukrainian humorist Zoshchenko, 
whose official standing is always something of a political 
barometer, has, after a brief emergence into the sunshine, once 
more retired into the background. And on August 17 
Barovsky, editor of Novy Mir, was replaced by Simonov, whose 
dexterity in applying the current party line to literature is well 
known. All this, of course, is the province of Nikita 
Khrushchev, now described -as First Secretary of the 
Communist Party, a titke which has been in abeyance since 
the death of Zhdanov in 1948. And there is in fact in this 
affair already a faint echo to be detected of the literary purge 
carried out by Zhdanov in 1947. Considered by itself this is 
perhaps of littke moment. But seen in the light of a * collective 
leadership” in which one name, and not that of Khrushchev, 
inevitably tends to be publicised more than the others, the 
new tendency may be due more to a desire for a little self- 
assertion than to any real shortcomings on the part of the 
much-harassed corps of Soviet writers. Of greater significance 
is the fact that Khrushchev is now, as was Zhdanov seven years 
ago, in personal charge of one of the most important aspects 
of Soviet governmental policy. Zhdanov was the spearhead 
of the aggressive foreign programme implicit in the establish- 
ment of the Cominform. Khrushchev is personally responsible 
for the new and drastic measures dictated by the present 
deplorable state of Soviet agriculture. Zhdanov failed—and 
died. It remains to be seen whether Khrushchev will succeed. 
Meanwhile, for those who enjoy such things, there is piquancy 
to be found in the detail of the great group portrait of the 
Party leaders at the Tretyakovskaya gallery in Moscow, where 
the features of Nikita Khrushchev have been painted in over 
those of the ci-devant Lavrenti Pavlovitch Beria. 


Greece Goes to the UN 


It is regrettable that the Prime Minister of Greece should 
have thought fit to ask the United Nations to intervene in the 
‘dispute’ with Britain over Cyprus—not only because the old 
friendship of the two countries is jeopardised, but even more 
because the ‘dispute’ is so artificial in character. It is, in 


fact, an entirely one-sided controversy in which Britain cannot 
well do more than express regret that it should ever have 
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arisen. The sovereignty of Cyprus is indisputably British and 
there is not the slightest evidence that the ordinary Greg, 
speaking Cypriots would have it otherwise. Are they, and jg 
Britain, to be intimidated by the fire-eating Orthodox py; 
and the Communists who have for their very different Teasong 
joined forces in pressing for Enosis (which, if granted, would 
deprive the Ethnarchy of its independence and the Communists 
of their liberty)? It is sad that the Greek Press and Gover. 
ment have yielded to pressure from this unholy and paradoxical 
alliance. It is deplorable that the shrill propaganda of g 
fanatical minority should have the effect of endangering Anglo. 
Greek relations. 


The Cautious Council 


The general council of the Trades Union Congress js g 
weighty body and its annual report is usually marked thesg 
days by a sense of responsibility and moderation. This year’s 
report, which will be debated at Brighton the week after next, 
is on the whole no exception. It recognises frankly, fog 
example, that when pensions and other benefits come to bg 
increased, so must insurance contributions go up. (The com 
fortable doctrine of something for nothing is foreign to the 
council’s corporate thinking—if not always to that of somg 
of its constituent members.) It does not deny that wages have 
kept pace with the cost of living and it deals coolly with wild 
suggestions for more nationalisation. It is for the most part 
calm and reasonable. But in one important respect the 
council’s caution has led it into strange contradictions. Op 
the one hand, it acknowledges yet again that the * basic national 
problem’ is that of * paying our way in the world.’ On the 
other hand, it tries to suggest that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s liberalising policies, which have gone a long way 
towards that desirable end, have laid us open to all manner 
of economic dangers which can only be averted by clapping 
on all the old controls. There is more than a touch of 
nostalgia in the council’s reasoning here. Similarl}, on the 
home front, the council notes the improvements of recent years 
but suggests at the same time that the policy of the Govern 
ment is ‘to reverse the redistribution of income achieved by 
the Coalition and Labour Governments.’ No doubt increased 
dividends are a ‘continual irritant’ but they hardly call for 
such exaggeration. It cannot be supposed that the council 
would really like to see Britain’s economic development 
brought to a standstill and then cocooned in cotton-wool, but 
that is the impression given by one part of its report. 


Mental Health and Sickness 


Until all the important papers are available here it will be 
difficult to see just what was achieved at the fifth International 
Congress on Mental Health, which came to an end last Satur+ 
day. But the reports from Toronto seem to indicate clearly 
enough that the swing of opinion continues away from the 
former preoccupation with sickness towards a greater emphasis 
on health. The further this goes the more will the World 
Federation for Mental Health live up to its title. In this branch 
of medicine as in others prevention is more important than 
cure. Here, too, there are signs that a good deal of re 
thinking has been going on and that the old obsession with 
child psychology is to some extent losing its hold. Dr. Hilde 
Burch, of New York, for example, suggested that it was time 
to leave mother and child alone, and that some of the tests 
commonly used by psychiatrists do, in fact, more harm than 
good. There was of course much discussion of the troubles 
that arise from environment, and the director of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians in New York suggested that the cause of 
most of the juvenile delinquency in the United States might 
be found in the fact that out of a total of forty-five million 
children, twelve million were not living with both their natural 

arents. But even as this was being discussed in Toronto, so 
t was being discovered in New York that the young authors 
of some of the most revolting crimes of violence which 
have recently swept the city come from perfectly norma! homes. 
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HE British, American and German Governments have 

decided that this is not the moment to admit that the 

European Defence Community is dying, any more than 
it is the time to discuss what they propose to do when it is 
dead. From Chartwell, Washington and Bonn have come the 
same statements expressing the hope (though not, be it noted, 
the expectation) that the French Assembly will rise to the 
occasion and ratify the treaty as it stands; expressing also a 
politely obstinate refusal to contemplate anything further 
ahead than the beginning of next week. ‘Not for months have 
any three western countries done anything, even though it be 
only to bury their heads, so smartly in unison. And the tragedy 
is that they are doing it not because they believe what they 
say but because to do anything else—to imply that a tolerable 
alternative can be devised—would, they feel, blow away the 
last faint wisp of a chance that the Assembly of the Fourth 

Republic will rise to an occasion for the first time in its history 

But though this may be a reason for refusing to speculate 
on the future, it is no reason at all for refusing to wipe the 
sand out of one eye and look at the ludicrous contradiction 
into which Western policy has now been pushed. All the six 
signatories of the EDC, together with Britain and the United 
States, have repeated in various formule over the past week 
that the ‘principal aims of their European policy remain 
unchanged’; that these irclude ‘tightening up European 
co-operation .. . and avoiding all neutralisation of Germany ’ 
(the Brussels communique); that * the Ministers were agreed on 
the importance of maintaining the unity of the free nations 
of the West and the necessity of early practical steps to give 
effect to this * (the Chartwell communiqué); that * the choice for 
us today is between a German rearmament on which we can 
still keep an eye and rearmament which would escape all 
control on our part’ (M. Mendes-France); that ‘ that treaty [of 
the EDC] embodies principles which are vital to the perpetua- 
tion of peace and freedom in Western Europe’ (Mr. Dulles). 
From all of which, everybody would seem to agree that 
Germany must be rearmed, and that the best way of doing 
this is within a closer European framework than NATO. 

They even appear to be agreed that the matter is urgent. 
Ii is urgent because Russia is investing week by week more 
charm, more skill, and more appeal in its efforts to prevent 
the rearmament of Western Germany and is receiving, week 
by week. greater dividends. Who would have thought, for 
instance, that the Soviet Note of July 25, inviting the Western 
Powers to discuss Russian membership of NATO, would be 
lying about unanswered five weeks later because the West 
could not decide how to answer it? This is a degree of doubt 
that Stalin never managed to instill. Rearmament of Germany 
is also urgent because Dr. Adenauer, though his party was 
returned less than a year ago with almost an absolute majority 
in the Federal elections, is now in trouble. He is in trouble 
on the Left because the Social Democrats are arguing each 
week with greater effect that ‘the next step is a new policy of 
putting the unity of East and West Germany first’; he is in 
trouble on the Right because the German Nationalists are 
arguing each week with greater effect that Western Germany, 
denied her place in the European community, should develop 
a national army and a national policy; he is in trouble generally 
because the defections of Dr. John and Herr Schmidt-Wittmack 
have been regarded, inevitably, as symbols of his trouble. He 
is in trouble finally because far too many people in the West 
are allowing themselves to be confused about him. In even 
the most respectable intellectual circles, people are to be heard 
Ponderously believing that Dr. Adenauer is a ‘ front’ for a Nazi 
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DEPRESSION OVER EUROPE 


revival. If this goes on, the West will be in a fair way to 
throwing out of the window its best natural asset—that is, the 
presence of a strong yet anti-totalitarian German at the head 
of the Federal Republic, a man whose determination it is to 
deprive the totalitarians of just those opportunities which 
enabled Hitler to destroy the Weimar Republic. 

Finally, the rearmament of Germany is urgent because 
Russia has the largest army in the world and China has the 
second largest army in the world, and the proved intentions 
of both these powers are hostile to the non-Communist world. 
It is urgent because, among other things, there are in Eastern 
Germany about 85,000 ‘ military police’ (over and above a 
civilian police force of 92,000) organised in four infantry 
divisions and three mechanised divisions with 1,300 tanks and 
the same number of guns. 

So the Western Powers are agreed that the rearmament of 
Germany is urgent, and they agree that it is better to rearm 
Germany within some kind of European community than in the 
amorphous conglomeration of national armies and international 
officials which at present constitutes NATO. Yet the recog- 
nition of these facts does not appear to have prevented 
the French Government from demanding modifications in the 
treaty which would once again have postponed the final 
decision, or the governments ef the five other European 
countries, supported by the United States, from rejecting these 
modifications although they must have suspected that the 
alternative to a modified treaty would be no treaty at all. 

Why either side behaved as they did is not easy to under- 
stand. M. Mendés-France said that he believed (and he must 
know) that with his changes the treaty would probably be 
ratified by the French Assembly, but without them it could 
not be. Yet, though the removal of the supra-national charac 
teristics of the treaty and the introduction of some discrimina- 
tion against Germany may have appealed to the French Right 
Wing, it semed equally likely to repulse a fair section of the 
MRP (which has still not forgiven the Prime Minister for his 
‘surrender’ in Indo-China) and that half of the Socialist Party 
which was in favour of the original treaty. 

The other five, for their part, appeared to be more violent 
in their opposition to M. Mendés-France’s approach than either 
his demands or the general circumstances justified. It is true 
that some of the proposals, particularly those which would 
have exempted part of the French Army in Europe from 
participating in the Community and were therefore discrimina- 
tory against Germany, would have meant that the treaty had 
to be ratified again. But the Community was at stake. It 
might have been worth going even this far to save it. The 
truth is, however, that the French are no longer believed and 
no longer trusted in Western Europe. They have asked for 
too many protocols and annexes to a treaty that was signed 
two years ago, and they have had too many abortive debates at 
which too many decisions have been passed up for too long. 
And, for all his brilliance and his successes, M. Mendés-France, 
the man whom the Communists voted for and who was backed 
by some as the leader of a new Front Populaire, does not seem 
to be the man to restore Europe’s confidence in France. As 
he is almost certainly the only man who can restore the con- 
fidence of the French people in their own government, his 
failure at Brussels was tragic. 

Failing a miracle in the French Assembly next week, the onus 
of this tragedy must be carried by Great Britain. It is true, 
but not enough, to say that the failure is a French failure. 
Perhaps France would have failed Europe even if Britain had 
not failed France; but that is not a good reason for the British 
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to go en evading. their true commitments to Europe. Ever 
since the end of the war, it has been nonsense for Britain to 
continue to behave in its relations with Europe as if it were 
an Imperial Power. Either it must protect its Empire, which 
it has decided that it can no longer do, or it must recognise 
that, for military purposes, it is primarily a part of continental 
Europe. With the withdrawal from the Suez Canal, and the 
announced intention of creating a strategic reserve in this 
country, the arguments against acknowledging these European 
commitments become even weaker just at the time when the 
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arguments for recognising them become overw helming. Jt mg 
be too late to save the EDC. It is very nearly too late to start 
evolving some other device to perform the same functions, 
But so long as Dr. Adenauer remains alive and in good he 

it is probably not quite too late to create some kind of 4 
European military community with Germany which does nof 
involve ‘ supra-nationalism” or ‘ federalism,’ or anything elsg 
to which the British need have constitutional objections, buf 
which uses the last opportunity to adopt Germany as g 
civilised friend instead of a dangerous ally. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


towns of England this year. I was in Devon last week, 

that once beautiful county now heavy with the scent 
of petrol and sprinkled with cream and green caravans. I saw 
the sad little families walking about in the rain, the children 
whining, the parents irritable and all turned out of their 
boarding houses and told not to come back till lunch time. 
They had nothing to do but stand under the awnings of sea- 
side shops and gaze at expensive and useless souvenirs, or 
queue for morning coffee or make brave dashes for the sea- 
shore between the showers. And yet I know that when they 
come back to their factories and offices and are asked about 
their holidays they will all say that they had a good time. It 
is this characteristic courage in our race that makes us win 
wars. 


St. Mary’s, Sandwich 

I was standing in an old country church these holidays when 
two elderly men in shorts and with walking sticks and haver- 
sacks came in to examine it. One was smoking a pipe and 
the other brought a dog with him. I took them to be fresh- 
complexioned freethinkers of the 1910 Wellsian vintage and 
was therefore not surprised that they should have no sense 
that a country church, where the Holy Communion had been 
celebrated for many centuries, was the House of God. My 
companion, a younger man than me and a fighter pilot in 
the Battle of Britain, was scandalised. I do not think it is 
unduly optimistic to make the generalisation that the younger 
generation has a greater sense of reverence than people who 
are in their fifties and sixties today. The latter are still under 
the influence of those who reacted from the mawkishness of 
Victorian parents. But if the fighter pilot was scandalised 
by these jolly old devout atheists, | think he will be more 
scandalised if he reads the East Kent Mercury of August 19. 
There the Rector of Sandwich, Kent, the Rev. A. R. Ferguson, 
presumably a ‘ modernist,’ declared in glaring headlines that 
one of his medieval churches *‘ has no use whatsoever and the 
Church's policy is to rid itself of St. Mary’s, both as an exist- 
ing structure and as a future drain.’ There must be few clergy- 
men of the Church of England who have publicly described 
their churches as ‘ drains.” This clergyman was protesting 
against efforts made by the Historic Churches Trust to save 
this, one of three old churches in the attractive town of Sand- 
wich. A silly know-all writing in The Times about this church 
dismisses the building as merely old and not first rate as 
architecture. It is just this academic attitude about what is 
first and second rate in our heritage of old buildings which is 
going to turn our country into a vast new building estate with 
a few dead museum pieces, approved by experts, allowed to 
survive from the past. 


A ines has known few sadder sights than the seaside 


Arrogant Eishops 

Not haif enough praise is given to the enthusiasm and 
loyalty of laymen in the Church of England by their bishops 
and officials. It is they, the laymen, who have maintained the 


thousands of parish churches in England in the past and who 
are today making, despite discouragement, such great efforts 
to repair neglect in the war years by subscribing to the 
admirably administered Historic Churches Trust. Yet we learn 
of the Bishop of Ripon’s determination to pull down the 


beautiful eighteenth-century church of Holy Trinity, Leeds, 
which stands in the heart of that city and is, as it were, the 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields of those crowded industrial streets, 
The church is in good repair and has an adequate endowmenf 
and makes no call on diocesan funds. Bishops are becomin 
the slaves of finance. They do not realise that a beautifil 
church is a more lasting witness to the Faith than they are, 
I was shocked when standing in the sunlit ruins of St. Agnes, 
Kennington, London, that masterpiece by George Gilbert Scott, 
Junior, and the finest-Gothic Revival building in the south 
of London, to hear the Bishop of Kingston and his assistants 
express their desire not to see the church rebuilt. Even the 
churchwardens (there is no incumbent at present) backed them 
up with the argument that if the church were rebuilt the 
expense of heating it would be beyond their means. Wag 
this the attitude which built our cathedrals and churches of 
the past? St. Agnes could easily be repaired. The fittingy 
have been taken out and preserved. Money from the War 
Damage Commission is forthcoming. The importance of the 
building architecturally will no doubt bring additional money 
from other sources. Yet one has only to mention esthetics 
to a Bishop to be regarded as a trivial person, fiddling while 
Rome burns. It is curious too how bishops and clergy are 
most of them totally ignorant of xsthetic matters, which they 
regard as of less than secondary importance. Yet they do not 
hesitate to pronounce on these matters with an arrogance which 
no layman would dare to use when discussing theology with 
his diocesan. 


Railway Flavours 

One of the first things I hope that the reorganised British 
Railways will do is restore the names to the old companies, 
They might give back the Great Western its name and dignity 
for a start. The older of us, and even the not so old, still 
think of counties in terms of railways. There is a Great 
Eastern flavour about East Anglia, a London and North 
Western atmosphere in a great broad band from Euston to 
Holyhead. Kent is South Eastern and Chatham, Hampshire is 
London and South Western. And even today there is a South 
Western feeling about North Devon and North Cornwall, where 
those single lines wind boldly into Great Western territory, 
Rivalry between railway lines need not disappear with 
nationalisation, Indeed, local pride and regional loyalties are 
part of what we most enjoy about living in England. Perhaps 
when railways become conscious of themselves again as 
individuals, Midland for comfort, London, Tilbury and 
Southend for frequent trains, Cheshire line for good aerial 
views from viaducts and embankments, Great Northern for 
speed, Great Central for luxury, Midland and Great Norther 
for beautiful and flowery stations and so on—perhaps whea 
these happy days return the different lines will put new 
into their forgotten branches. 


Right Sir! 

At my public school the most unsympathetic schoolmastef 
it has ever been my misfortune to come across, said to mé 
when returning one of my essays, ‘ Betjeman, do you want 
end up writing little paragraphs in the periodicals?’ | said, 
‘No, sit.’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
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Dr. Evatt and the 
Petrov Case 


BY STEPHEN TOULMIN 


HEN Dr. H. V. Evatt, QC, Leader of Her Majesty’s 

Opposition in the Australian Federal Parliament and 

of the Australian Labour Party, appeared before the 
Royal Commission on Communist Espionage (the * Peiroy 
Commission *) in Sydney on August 16, plenty of people in 
Australia said that by doing so he had placed his whole future 
in jeopardy. Leading members of his own party had urged 
that he should leave to others the task of acting as counsel for 
the two members of his personal staff, Mr. Alan Dalziel and 
Mr. Albert Grundeman, from whom, it was alleged, had come 
some of the information in the notorious Document ‘J. A 
strong pressure group within the party, which had a few weeks 
ago opposed his re-election as Leader of the Party in the lower 
house without success, was waiting for another opportunity to 
unseat him, and this, the newspapers thought, was their chance. 
Finally, on the day of his first appearance, Dr. Evatt himself 
sent to all his nominal supporters, and to the Press, a long 
apologia with a strongly political flavour. From across the 
world the issues involved may appear simple—the right of a 
barrister to accept a brief from whomever he thinks fit, and 
the duty of a public man to do what he can to help his friends 
and associates when he considers that they are being traduced 
—so the storm aroused probably seems out of proportion to 
the cause. In the eyes of many Australians, however, the 
dispute is more complex, and to them the question it raises is, 
how long the Labour Party in its present form can stand up 
fo its own internal stresses. Why is this ? 


Two things need to be made clear: first, that the whole 
conduct of the Petrov Commission, however judicial its mem- 
bers may try to remain, has become an intensely political 
issue, to a degree to which Royal Commissions in England 
have rarely done; secondly, that deep divisions within the 
Australian Labour Party prevent it from working out a con- 
sistent policy on this, and indeed on many other issues. 

Though the practice of Australian law is modelled on English 
patterns rather than on Continental or American ones, the 
attitude of the general public towards the machinery of justice 
tends to be critical and political to an extent unknown in 
England. The government in power is regularly accused of 
using the judiciary as an instrument of policy, and a barrister 
cannot keep his political affiliations and his professional duties 
distinguished in the public mind. All the more so when it is 
a Royal Commission and not an ordinary court of law which is 
in question: though the actual conduct of the Petrov Com- 
mission impresses an outsider by its scrupulousness. Dr. Evatt, 
like many other Australians, asserts that its original appoint- 
ment and even the details of its procedure are designed to dis- 
credit the Labour Party and him personally. If Mr. Menzies’ 
aim had really been domestic political capital, it remains to 
be explained why he concealed until after the recent General 
Election both his knowledge that one of the chief exhibits in 
the case (Document ‘ H ’) had been written by a former press 
secretary of Dr. Evatt (Mr. O’Sullivan), and the circumstantial 
evidence connecting Evatt’s two private secretaries with 
Document ‘J.’ Nevertheless, Dr. Evatt apparently believes 
this to be the Prime Minister’s motive, and his submissions 
to the Commission on the first days of his appearance read less 





like defences of Mr. Dalziel and Mr. Grundeman than like self- 
justifications. His personal animosity against Mr. Menzies, 
which played such a large part in the General Election cam- 
paign, seems to have taken command again. 

Dr. Evatt’s reasons for appearing as a counsel before the 
Royal Commission are therefore more mixed than at first 
appears. So too are the motives of those within the Labour 
Party who disapprove of his decision; for the factions which 
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compose the party are of very different kinds—more diverse 
than those in the British Labour Party—and different sections 
have different reasons for opposing their present leader. 

One important thing about the Australian Labour Party 
is its working-class exclusiveness. No Labour Cabinet in 
Australia could contain more than one or two university 
graduates, to say nothing of public-school men: there is nothing 
corresponding to the ‘ Winchester and New College’ brigade 
in the British Labour Party. It is Dr. Evatt’s misfortune that 
his predecessor as leader of the party was Mr. Chifley, a 
politician whose working-class origins and vocation (that of an 
engine-driver) were above suspicion, and one who let himself 
be guided very much by the party caucus. Evatt, the 
educated, liberal internationalist barrister, inclined to keep his 
own counsel and trust his own unaided judgement, could not 
be expected to command the loyalty of the party in the way 
*Chif* had done before him. 

The trade unionists and solid Labour men making up this 
section of the party would not have objected as a matter of 
principle to Dr. Evatt’s appearance before the Petrov Com- 
mission. If they are uncomfortable about his decision, this 
is because it was taken without their advice, and because it 
provides hostile politicians and newspapers with a stick to 
beat the party with. The voters, they fear, will interpret the 
decision as fellow-travelling: already, indeed, some Liberal 
members are accusing Dr. Evatt of ‘ dealing with the Com- 
munists.’ If it were not for questions of propaganda-value, 
this section of the Labour Party would be all in favour of 
Dr. Evatt’s action. 

The same cannot be said of another important group in 
the party, whose objections are not political but religious in 
origin. This is the ‘Catholic Action’ group, which in a country 
with a larger Roman Catholic population would have provided 
the nucleus for an MRP or a Catholic Workers’ Party, but 
which in Australia cannot hope to do more than work within 
one of the existing parties—at present its members hold about 
20 per cent. of the seats on the Labour Party executive. Some 
of the members of this group are as fiercely anti-Communist 
as anyone in America, notably Mr. Keon, a Victorian Labour 
member. In their eyes Dr. Evatt’s appearance before the Com- 
mission is betrayal to the Communists: two private secretaries 
thrown to the lions would have been a small price to pay for 
a further blow against Communism. How far the Labour Party 
needs the continued support of this group is uncertain. Left- 
wing members declare that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
would be quite prepared to arrange a switch of the Catholic 
vote if their interests were disregarded; but this is probably to 
exaggerate both the extent of the political activity of the 
Church and its effectiveness: even in Spain and Italy the 
Church does not find it easy to command the political allegiance 
of the faithful. Still, few Labour politicians are prepared to 
risk losing official Catholic support which, they feel, might make 
all the difference to the party’s chances, at any rate in marginal 
seats. 

Even if these two were the only important elements in the 
party, it would be hard to keep them pulling in the same 
direction. In fact, of course, there are others, including some 
members whose opposition to Communism is very qualified. 
(Even in the centre group, slogans of the old Popular Front 
days have not lost their appeal: ‘If Australian troops go to 
Malaya,’ declares Mr. Calwell, the Deputy Leader, ‘ they must 
go to fight in defence of Malayan Nationalism, not in defence 
of foreign investments.’) The actual result is as often as not to 
deprive the party of any effective policy at all. This can be 
illustrated from two incidents in the present session. First, 
Mr. Menzies made his important foreign policy speech, com- 
mitting Australia to military co-operation with a South-East 
Asian collective defence organisation—a startling change in 
Australian peace-time foreign policy. The firmly anti-Com- 
munist section of the Labour Party had to applaud this 
commitment: the other wing, however, was bound to be on 
the look-out for ‘imperialism,’ ‘ colonialism,’ ‘ exploitation’ 
and so on. Dr. Evatt’s speech in reply to the Prime Minister 
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could therefore only be two-voiced: he began by allowing 
briefly and in general terms that Mr. Menzies had done some- 
thing which every Australian must approve, and thereafter 
plunged into a long recital of political history, upbraiding the 
French for their hostility to Asian nationalism, declaring 
belated support for UN intervention in Indo-China on the 
Korean model, and suggesting that Mr. Menzies was at fault 
at each preceding stage in the development of the situation. 
A similar ambiguity was in evidence later, when a Bill to 
strengthen the powers of the Petrov Commission was rushed 
through Parliament. One wing of the party would have liked 
to oppose this Bill, but the other wing could not let them. 
So instead of producing any clear policy, Labour members 
let off a great deal of indignation, including elaborate accusa- 
tions by Dr. Evatt of dishonesty and chicanery on the part 
of the Prime Minister—and then quietly let the Bill go through 
unopposed. 


Whether the opposition to Dr. Evatt within the Labour Party 
will come to anything on this occasion is not clear. The party 
caucus will probably meet to consider the matter at the end 
of the month, and by that time the storm may have calmed 
a bit. The chances are that Dr. Evatt will be confirmed in 
office for the time being; since even though several factions 
may agree in opposing his leadership, the one thing they could 
not agree on is who should be put in his place. What is clear 
is that whoever leads the party will find difficulty in getting 
it to speak with anything like one voice. 


De Gasperi 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 

E GASPERI is dead. The glass coffin is for a public 

life. The rosary twined through his fingers for his 

godliness. The business suit is for his concept of 
democracy. The cyclamen which the mountain people brought 
to his deathbed is for his mountain youth as a subject and 
later as a Deputy of Austria. The atmosphere of Valsugana, 
the telephone-less mountain village, and the gardener on_ his 
bicycle who brought the news to the nearest communications 
centre at Borgo were for his native simplicity. And he is 
buried at Saint Lawrence-Without-the-Walls—a church which 
was destroyed in the war and phoenixed from the ruins—and 
that is for the part he played in Italy’s history. 

For ten years he allowed the unfamiliar democratic system 
to function quietly in Italy by carefully balancing interests 
against interests. In his own great party he balanced the 
factions so acutely that the party itself became almost totally 
immobile. He was not at all the sort of character that most 
Italians like in the centre of their stage. They enjoy dashing, 
rhetorical men with whom they can identify themselves. But 
for ten years they found themselves forced to watch this 
spiritual-faced juggler—his mouth set unsmiling, his nose 
beaking, his spectacles pushed up on his forehead. And they 
even found themselves applauding him. But they never showed 
him any sign of affection until he died. 

Where his character matched his audience was that his vision 
of government was abstract. He visualised an ideal relation- 
ship between Church and State, between parties and parlia- 
ment, between the administration and the citizen, between 
Italy and the Western world. But his audience was more 
attentive than he to the new privileges of the clergy in a lay 
staie, to important decisions taken in party headquarters to 
be rubber-stamped by parliament, to gross survivals of the 
Fascist atmosphere amongst civil servants and to the failure of 
Western solidarity to clear up the Trieste mess. Nevertheless, 
he kept the show going doggedly, giving the Italians time to 
think of themselves as individual citizens. It happens that 
many Italians like a certain degree of solidarity imposed from 
outside, so one result of De Gasperi’s efforts to show each 
citizen his own stature was to drive several millions into the 
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Communist Party. And although he defeated Commun 
1948 by reason, the party grew steadily in the next six 
through emotion. 


In 1953 he lost his nerve in the balancing act and resorted 
to the sleight of hand of a weighted electoral law. The Italians 
did not enjoy this either, and he suffered his first great failure 
A month later parliament was almost as surprised as he was 
at the novelty when it brutally ejected him from the gover. 
ment scene. The balance was upset. De Gasperi fell back to 
stage-manage his own unwieldy party—to continue balancing 
the four or five different factions within it. But two months 
ago, at the party’s national congress, the balance was broken 
again. The party lurched to the left. De Gasperi was replaced 
as top executive by Fanfani—social reformer, man of action 
and Catholic ‘ integralist.” Six weeks later Mendes-France 
produced a concept of EDC which destroyed the basis of the 
great European Commonwealth envisaged by the Catholic 
triumvirate—De Gasperi-Adenauer-Schuman. This knocked 
the props from under the whole of Italy’s foreign policy in the 
De Gasperi era. In his mountain cottage last week he wept ag 
his disciple Prime Minister Scelba told him of the Mendés- 
France proposals. 

There are no true heirs to the De Gasperi tradition, 
Fanfani, utterly opposed to his Catholic liberalism, has seized 
the lever which gave De Gasperi power in the first place— 
executive control of the Christian Democrat party. Agains¢ 
Fanfani are ranged Scelba and most of his coalition cabinet, 
built on the classical lines of De Gasperi’s formula of collas 
boration between Catholics and the moderate lay parties, and 
the wealthy and hitherto most powerful sections of the Christian 
Democrat party. In his efforts to establish himself, pugnacioug 
little Fanfani has taken the centre of the stage with a display 
of hard work—practical, down to earth, day to day—such ag 
the Italians have not watched since De Gasperi came to power 
The very funeral was used by Fanfani for a minutely-organise 
show of the new party energy and discipline. 

Signor Einaudi, eighty years old, had promised himself ag 
the last gesture of his exemplary presidency of the republic thé 
dignified instatement of De Gasperi as his successor when hé 
retires next year. He leans on his stick and surveys the 
national scene and sees nobody now who can do his job ia 
the golden Quirinal Palace. 
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Resignation and 
Independence 


By A. D. C. PETERSON 


ESIGN—Boycott—Hartal (stoppage of work), the 
familiar watchwords must by now have a somewhat 
nostalgic ring for the Nationalist leaders in the newly 
emancipated territories of the Commonwealth; and even in thg 
territories still on their way to independence they are buf 
ghosts of their former selves. The buyers’ strike in Ugand§ 
seems to have petered out and since, unlike the British housee 
wives, the striking buyers were not bringing pressure on | 
sellers to do anything within the sellers’ power, it has petere 
out without effect. The resignations in Malaya by member$ 
of the Alliance (United Malay National Organisation -— 
Malayan Chinese Association), which at one time looked as 
they would cause much greater difficulties to the country, havé 
been withdrawn as a result of further clarifications by thé 
High Commissioner. 
Resignation for purposes of demonstration, in politics as im 
the nursery, usually arises nowadays from a bluff which 1s 
pushed too far. It may be from a bluff of one’s own side— 


e.g. ‘If our demands are not conceded in toto by April | wg 
promise to walk out of the Government "—or it may be a blu 

of the Government itself. The fate of the latter type of course 
depends very largely on the character of the Governor. At one 
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time I felt much inclined to blame myself, as General ‘Templer’s 
chief information officer, for not having circulated a 
memorandum for the information of all politicians: * It is not 
an advisable method of demonstration to submit resignations 
to the High Commissioner. He accepts them. 

Once a resignation has been tendered and accepted, a long 

cess of negotiation starts so that the self-appointed exile 
may return to public service in circumstances of decency and 
without anybody’s face being too irrevocably injured. 

The recent resignation of all members of the Alliance from 
any co-operation whatever with the Government is a good 
example of a procedure which may well be paralleled in many 
erritories approaching self-government, and for that reason is 
worth study. The underlying fact in most of these territories 
js that within the small politically conscious section the 
majority of the leaders recognise that Britain, as a colonial or 
protecting power, is now genuinely anxious to promote self- 
government, with the option of complete independence, as 
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quickly as is safely possible. Some of them even think 

privately that she is going too fast. The wisest and safest 
course to freedom is therefore co-operation with the British. 

On the other hand, every nationalist party has its left wing, 
often a ‘ Youth’ group, whose political thinking is based not 
on contact with political realities, but on theories, usually 
drawn from the Indian struggle for independence. This group 
js often backed by theoreticians in England who also use the 
colonial experience of twenty-five years ago as the basis of 
their arguments, sMice political theory based on current events 
js almost an impossibility. They also, therefore, tend to argue 
as a generality that independence can be won only through 
a struggle with the colonia! or protecting power. Where no 
struggle arises One must be created, in order that the proper 
stages of the formula should be gone through. 

This conviction that there is a fore-ordained pattern through 
which the development of all colonial or dependent territories 
must pass, is very close to the Leninist-Stalinist doctrine that 
every Communist revolution must pass through all the phases 
of the Russian revolution; but it is probably pure accident that 
it fits in as well as it does with the current Communist directive 
to ‘sharpen’ the colonial struggle. 

It is under such pressure, both from their own left wing and 
from London, that the more experienced leaders often decide 
that the moment has come when they can no longer 4fford 
to co-operate with a government with which, in fact, they 
have no serious difference of opinion. They are tired also, 
perhaps, of being called * stooges of Mr. Lyttelton’ in a section 
of the Press which bears the cachet of approval in advanced 
circles and of unimpeachable patriotism. 

Let us see how this pattern of behaviour has just worked out 
in Malaya. When the Committee to recommend, on Federal 
Elections was appointed in July 1953 the leader of UMNO 
(the United Malay National Organisation) said: ‘ The demand 
by the people—at least as represented by UMNO and MCA [the 
Malayan Chinese Association]—is very very moderate . . . we 
demand only a majority of elected unofficial members.’ 
Neither he nor any other leader suggested at the time that the 
Alliance was under-represented on the Committee, and his 
second in command hailed the news of its appointment as a 
historic announcement. 

In February, 1954, the recommendations of the Committee 
were published, but did not include the elected majority for 
which the Alliance had asked. The British Government and 
the Conference of Rulers were impressed however by the 
generally moderate and statesmanlike quality of the Malayan 
political leaders, and thought it worth taking the risk of a 
jump in one step from a wholly nominated council to one with 
an elected majority. They therefore approved proposals for 
46 members to be nominated and 52 directly elected. Since 
homination was to be mainly on the recommendation of such 
corporate bodies as the Malay State Governments or the 
Chinese chambers of commerce, it amounted virtually to 
indirect election, and the new chamber would clearly be 
genuinely representative of the people as a whole. 
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Unfortunately by this time both the pressures referred to 
above had had time to act and the Alliance leaders found 
themselves committed to various ‘demands’: first, that the 
elections should be held before the end of this year, which in 
a country with no constituencies, no polling stations and no 
electoral rolls, was technically impracticable; second, that the 
proportion of seats should be 60 to 40 instead of 52 to 46; 
and third, passed at a tumultuous meeting dominated by 
* Youth,’ that the proportion should be 100 to 0. With con- 
siderable statecraft they decided to fight on the second of these 
demands, basing their opposition on the argument that if the 
majority of elected over nominated members was only six, no 
popularly elected party would be able to form a stable 
government. 

The Government’s reply was that this argument depended 
on a totally false assumption that the nominated (or * indirectly 
elected’) members would not themselves be members of 
popularly elected parties. Thus it was inconceivable that the 
members nominated to represent the Chinese chambers of 
mines and commerce would not continue to be mainly members 
of the MCA; of the State representatives almost all were 
members either of UMNO or of Parti Negara; and the official 
members would presumably vote normally with the majority 
block. The idea of nominated members of this type banding 
themselves together to thwart the will of the elected majority 
was a theoretician’s dream. 

However, the Alliance, as opposed to the Parti Negara, 
presumably considered that a struggle was required and the 
resignations were sent in, leaving only a very small area for 
further negotiation, the five seats out of the nominated 46 
which were to be filled at the pure discretion of the High 
Commissioner. 


The purpose of this ‘ reserve” was to ensure, in this very 
fragmented plural society, that after the elections were over 
the High Commissioner could ensure some representation for 
any important element which was grossly under-represented 
or not represented at all. The Alliance leaders suggested that 
if a guarantee could be given that these seats would be filled 
on the nomination of the party already holding a majority it 
would give the necessary assurance that such a majority would 
be adequate. With the acceptance of a compromise that, 
while the seats would be used for their original purpose, the 
High Commissioner would nominate members * who were not 
likely to find themselves out of harmony with the majority 
political opinion in the council as reflected among elected 
members,’ the crisis was ended and the resignations withdrawn. 

All this may seem a strange procedure to British readers, 
but leading Indian journalists with whom I discussed it 
recently found it the most natural thing in the world. In the 
process of orderly and negotiated transfer of power through 
co-operation, there must be some procedure for bargaining, 
some substitute for the colonial struggle—the * sharpening * of 
which could only lead to bloodshed and disaster. Perhaps 
temporary resignations and formal boycotts are not such a bad 
convention after all; though if independence is to be reached 
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and maintained it will call for resolution as well. At least 
the recent example from Malaya is an encouraging one, 
conducted, in spite of all advice from the sidelines, with that 
tolerance and good temper for which Malayan politics already 
have a high reputation. 


The Cockney Renaissance 


By ANSELM CHILWORTH 


HE South owes much to the Scots. They founded the 

Empire and administered it, Without them the engines of 

the merchant marine would putter out into a long 
silence. They are the brains of Whitehall and Fleet Street, the 
sinews of commerce, the driving power of industry. It was 
only in literature that, until recently, they seemed to the 
southerner to be living in the cold if splendid sunset of an 
illustrious past. 

But that is an old story. The present literary scene in 
Scotland is illuminated by no mere sunset. The new * makars’ 
of the Scottish renaissance have not only created a literature: 
they have re-created a language. In the words of one of them, 
Mr. Aloysius Wodehouse: * The Quislings of Scottish literature 
denied the living qualities of the Auld Scots tongue, but we 
cast their aspersions in their teeth and forged out of the 
inchoate elements of the folk-tongue a towering Hie Kirk of 
the proud and earthy genius of our people: 

The shilpit bairn o Scottis sang 

In puirtith his remayned ower lang 
But noo it rises stark an strang 
Nae mair tae trummle.’ 


There were those who opposed the movement on the false 
grounds that so-called standard English had too far superseded 
local modes of speech, but the makars have stripped the last 
vestige of quasi-commonsense from the snobbish hypocrisy of 
the anglicising journalists, so-called * scholars,’ and contemp- 
tible dollar-mongering poetasters, who tried to stem the flood 
with cheapjack talk about ‘antiquarianism,’ ‘ pastiche,’ and 
‘artificiality’ and what they sneeringly described as the 
‘impossibility ” of creating a living literature out of language 
which for centuries had been dying. 

The significance of this new movement, this Scottish 
Renaissance, extends far beyond the boundaries of Scotland. 
The makars offer a great example which has shown us all how 
literature may be rejuvenated. Why should the local cultures 
of Yorkshire and Rutland and Devon and Middlesex be denied 
their proper expression because of a purely snobbish regard 
for that artificial monstrosity ‘ standard English "an historic 
absurdity of a language whose users seldom achieve more than 
polite banality ?_ Would not Tennyson have been an infinitely 

reater poet if he had developed his practice of his native 
Tincehedliion dialect ? Would not Wordsworth have towered 
even higher if the true Cumbrian tongue had been the vehicle 
of his rich imagination? And—to come nearer home—who 
shall say what the great Odes of Keats might have been like 
if he had allowed free play in them to the pungent speech of 
Hampstead ? 

As it is these three potentially talented poets, and many 
others like them, fell back upon the ‘ standard English’ and 
only in such lovely lines as Barnes’s 

Since I noo mwore do zee your feiice 
did the true genius of English poetry stand revealed. 


But now, at last, the glorious example of the makars has 
been taken up, and has opened a door of hope for English 
poetry. Little, as yet, may have been heard of the movement 
which its protagonists call—modestly, yet with a calm unflinch- 
ing pride—the Cockney Renaissance. But this is partly 
because it has had its origins in the sequestered calm of the 
universities (chiefly Durham and Aberystwyth). Now, 
however, it is spreading, and, even as we wnite, that profound 
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study which lies ineluctably at the roots of great movements 
is being undertaken in Camberwell and Colindale, Stepney and 
Soho. Unfortunately there is not space here to write of 
achievements of David Davies or Mercy Musselwhite, Jt ; 
fitting therefore that we should concentrate upon the work of 
the only leader of the Cockney Renaissance who is so fortunatg 
as actually to live in London, and who was indeed born, if not 
literally within the sound of Bow Bells, at least not very far 
from Arnos Grove tube station. I speak of Mr. Llwchwr 
O’Flannel—or Helfrid Uggins; by which pen-name he prefers 
to be known—a poet who brings new life into the effete literary 
scene of London, who is the first writer since Dickens to give 
full literary embodiment to the vigorous common speech of 
the metropolis. The primordial poetical ancestry of Uggins n 
is mob, to give the group its official dialectal title, can with 
some certainty be traced back even beyond Dickens to one of 
the most sensitive nodes in the history of English poetry, to 
that crocus-flowering of the spirit of Cockaigne, the movement 
associated with the names of Leigh Hunt, Cornelius Webb and 
the early Keats. It is to these early adventurers—attacked jn 
their day with as much spite, and as little justification, as the 
Lallans poets in ours—that the works of Uggins n is mob owes 
its incomparable freshness and purity. 

Stylistically, of course, the younger Weller is the model—~ 
or rather the starting-point, for the mob is no caucus of hide. 
bound academicians, bent on condemning the living spirit of 
poetry to dependence on a sterile, undeveloping vocabulary, 
Their concern has rather been to graft tpon the superbly 
pregnant laconicism of Weller a diction and tone as closely 
related to the racy idioms of the Walworth Road as any 
“standard English” verse to the mincing inanities of Oxford 
or Chelsea. The result is a flexible and tangy, but rich and 
dignified, mode of utterance which can be harnessed to any 
task. . 

As the enemies of the Scottish Renaissance sneer at Lallans 
as an artificial creation unfit to express man’s nobler emotions 
and perceptions, so will the envious enemies of the Cockney 
Renaissance try to attack Mr. Uggins’s use of the vernacular, 
But when he says that a full canon of Cockney can be employed 
for all literary purposes he is not talking idly. And I am 
honoured by his permission to prove this by quoting his 
magnificent translation of Baudelaire’s * Albatross,’ which 
should silence the cynics and strengthen the faith of all those 
who follow the streaming banners of Uggins n is mob. 


THE HELBATRAWSS 
aht er Charley Bordilairs parleyvoo 


Qvite horfen, fer a larf, coves on a ship 
Ketches a uge seaburd, a helbatrawss, 
A hidle type as mucks in on the trip 
By follerin the wessel on its course. 


Theyve ardly got im on the deck afore 
Cackanded, proper chokker—never mind 
Es a ighflier—cor, e makes em roar 
Voddlin abaht, is vings trailin beind. 

Alof, yus, e was smashin, but es grim 

Like this—e aint arf hugly nah es dahned ! 
Vun perisher blows voodbine smoke at im, 
Anuvwver tikes im orf by oppin rahnd ! 


A longaired blokes the sime: ead in the clahds 
E larfs at harrers, soups is cupper tea— 

But dahn to earf in those ere jeerin crahds, 
Them uge great vings gums up is plates, yer see. 


HELFRID UGGINS 


mucks in on, elects to join; cackanded, clumsy; proper chokker, really 
depressed; never mind, in spite of the fact that; roar, sc. with laughter} § 
smashin, of attractive appearance; grim, ill-favoured; perisher, rascal, J 
despicable fellow; tikes im orf, imitates him in a mocking fashion} 
longaired, artistic, creative; soups is cupper tea, he is most at home im 
foul weather; gums up, renders of no effect; plates (sc. of meat), feet. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


PipE-BANDS marching along Prince’s Street, 
miles of tartan in the shop windows, St. 
Andrew's crosses proliferating from a 
multitude of flags (which one Englishman 
took for Danish till called to order)—at first 
sight the Festival appears more ol a national 
than an international event. Here, one 
thinks, is something on which the eficte 
hand of an outworn cosmopolitanism (or 
words to that effect) has not yet been laid. 
But one realises just how international it is: 
French girls giggle and murmur ‘C'est 
formidable’ in front of the forbidding 
countenances that Raeburn painted, Austrians 
and Germans look as though they felt that 
lederhosen were not quite the wear for so 
Northern a climate, while the ubiquitous 
American of both sexes seem as neat and 
glossy and well turned-out as if they were 
newly sprayed Ford cars. Of course, the 
variety of accents and tongues does credit 
to the festival’s far-flung reputation, but 
still fewer concessions are made to the 
invaders than would be the case in other 
countries: notices are resolutely in English 
and foreigners—even those from south of 
the border—have the impression of being 
considerably outnumbered by native-born 
festivalgoers. 
7 * 

Yet an examination of the programme 
raises some doubts: is the Festival really as 
Scottish as all that, even as Scottish as it 
should decently be? The most Scottish thing 
we have seen up to date is Macbeth and its 
national quality might be called traditional. 
It is true that Michael Benthall has tried to 
give us a genuinely Caledonian production: 
Pipes wail, thanes in kilts and fur caps 
swarm up on to the apron stage, and the 
three witches’ accents are masterpieces of 
misplaced ingenuity. This is a full-bloodedly 
savage Macheth: the actual death of Macbeth 
himself was as unpleasant a bit of beheading 
as | have seen on the stage. Paul Rogers’s 
performance chimed in with this barbaric 
atmosphere: he made of Macbeth a good 
wild beast turned bad wild beast and, in so 
doing, abandoned most of the nobility and 
much of the subtlety in the part. Mr. Rogers 
is also afflicted by the jinx that has ravaged 
past Old Vic productions: the speaking of 
Shakespearean verse. And it is no good 
blaming it on the permanent set this time. 
An apron stage gives the actor every chance. 
It is for the producer that it creates difficul- 
ties—dilficulties which Mr. Benthall over- 
came very creditably. The play moved 
rapidly, the battle scenes were genuinely 
ferocious and the playing of the minor parts 
good (I leave the witches’ accents out of 
account). I especially enjoyed Ann Todd’s 
interpretation of Lady Macbeth: it is a 
Pleasant change to see it played in a way that 
makes her human and desirable. Presented 
as a sort of walking python, her power over 
Macbeth is quite incomprehensible. Miss 
Todd’s queen fortunately belonged to the 
world of Raymond Chandler rather than to 
that of Kings 1 & 2. 

” * + 

Scotland is even less represented in the 
Other main theatrical event of the week: 
The Matchmaker by Thornton Wilder. 





Mr. Wilder, the well-known American 
novelist, has written a play of the familiar 
comedy of errors type, based on a long 
series of past plays of intrigue and given a 
strong Yankee flavour. Three loving couples 
get mixed up in the usual commedia dell’ arte 
complications against a background of 
mixed Americana. Good clean fun is had 
by all, but principally (one gets the impres- 
sion) by Tyrone Guthrie who produces with 
his usual attention to detail. Sam Levine, 
Ruth Gordon and Esmé Church combined 
to keep the fun fast and furious, but after a 
little the sense of strain began to communi- 
cate itself to the audience. Only good pro- 
duction and good acting managed to save 
this fundamentally flat play from appearing 
so. 
* 7 7 


The artistic side of the Festival is incon- 
testably superior to the dramatic. The exhi- 
bition of Cézanne’s paintings is calculated 
to give aesthetic pleasure in its most ui dul- 
terated form. Sixty-five paintings, many of 
them, surprisingly enough, from British 
collections, give a fair panorama of the 
artist’s development. To compare three 
pictures like Montagnes en Provence, Aix; 
Paysage Rocheux and Le Mont de Cengle is to 
become fully aware of the increasingly 
schematic quality of his work. In the last 
of these paintings the rocks and the sky 
form an almost entirely abstract pattern of 
quadrilaterals that only suggest in the 
vaguest, but at the same time the most 
precise way possible the real Provengal 
scenery on which they are based. It was 
Cézanne’s destiny to bring mind into 
Impressionism. How he did it may be seen 
by anyone who looks at his still-lifes, 
plentifully represented in this exhibition and 
recalling the equally intense concentration 
of a Braque. 

But we are far from Scotland here, and it is 
apparent that the international element in 
the Festival programme heavily outweighs 
the national. Should this be so? Should not 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, present 
a more distinctly personal programme to its 
visitors? To answer these questions it would 
be necessary to define what I take to be the 
function of the Festival. JI hope later to 
have an opportunity for dealing with these 
basic principles at the length they deserve. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


BALLET 


THe Sadler’s Wells Ballet gives a bill of 
three works first created for—and partly by— 
Diaghilev, in honour of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his death. La Boutique 
Fantasque and Le Tricorne are familiar 
pieces; the novelty is The Fire Bird which, 
in 1910, added the choreography of Fokine 
to the décor of Golovine and multiplied the 
result by the music of Stravinsky, thus 
producing a minor masterpiece of Early 
Diaghilev Ballet. The improved designs 
made in 1926 by Gontcharova are used 
here, Ernest Ansermet conducts, and the 
choreography is a careful reconstruction 
from the fabulous memory of Serge Grig- 
oriev, who stage-managed the initial, and 





many subsequent, performances. Margot 
Fonteyn as the Fire Bird and Svetlana 
Beriosova as the Tsarevna give strong inter- 
pretations, partly coached by Karsavina, the 
original dancer of the title role. 

The cramped stage and indifferent light- 
ing were minor disabilities and the entire 
cast danced and acted worthily; yet this 
One-time classic does not spring to con- 
vincing life despite the careful midwifery 
that has attended its re-birth. Can it be that 
an essentially Russian story for ballet, first 
performed by Russian dancers, requires a 
thousand nuances of characterisation, of 
movement, of atmosphere, such as can be 
attained only with difficulty by dancers 
bred outside Russia? These characters 
demand a style of dancing and acting whose 
subtleties and distinctions are probably 
only attainable by artists who have Lomon- 
nosoff and Pushkin and the old Russian 
peasant skazki, or fairytales, in their 
blood. 

Miss Beriosova nearly hits off all that the 
character needs though some of her dancing 
lacked its customary intoxicating lyricism; 
Miss Fonteyn dances almost all the time in 
one key, stresses heavily all angular move- 
ments, and seems obsessed with the staccato 
quality that is a characteristic of bird- 
movement only occasionally. Michael 
Somes as the Tsarevich was boldly hand- 
some and adventurous but lacked the regal 


touch. 
* > * 


At the College of Art the Diaghilev 
Exhibition has assembled a wide range of 
designs, music-scores, portraits, photo- 
graphs, costumes, and literary works identi- 
fying or celebrating the talent of the greatest 
theatre amateur of the century. A lot of 
pains have been taken to set these objects in 
‘suitable’ mock interiors, or against appro- 
priately correct furniture, wallpaper, ete. 
At times this individual system of décor 
comes perilously near to smothering the real 
value of these exhibits, by reducing them to 
parts of a composite construction; this 
construction being an expression of the 
exhibitor’s idea of what the ‘Diaghilev 
Movement’ meant within the European 
culture of its day. The astonishing beauties 
and felicities achieved at times under the 
Diaghilev regime occurred amidst desola- 
tions of chi-chi, ephemeral or merely smart 
work by various painters, idea-men, com- 
posers and choreographers who had little 
to give to the movement. A little too strong 
a leaning towards the chi-chi marks the 
exhibition which, however, holds so many 
excellent designs for costumes (all else apart) 
as to be well worth anybody’s visit. 

A. V. COTON 


OPERA 


NEVER quite certain, rightly or wrongly, of 
its box office, Edinburgh has this year not 
risked the British, let alone the world, 
premiére that its establishment as one of the 
two or three greatest European festivals 
surely now begins to allow, and its prestige 
to demand. Glyndebourne again provides 
the three operatic productions. Two are 
well-tried—Cosi fan tutte and Strauss’s 
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Ariadne auf Naxos, in the revised version, 
without Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (which 
the Comédie Frangaise is doing, with Lully’s 
original music, in the third week of the 
festival), and without even Busoni’s Arlec- 
chino, with which Glyndebourne have been 
doing it in Sussex, but which has not becn 
required here. 

The third and new production, with which 
the company opened at the King’s Theatre 
on Monday, is another Rossini revival, 
Le Comte Ory, presumably suggested by the 
success of Cenerentola, and given with more 
or less the same superb cast. If it was 
hoped to imitate that success, there may 
be, and ought to be, some disappointment 
in store. Glyndebourne have done all they 
can to repeat the recipe exactly, but the 
ingredients are below standard. Perhaps 
Rossini was already drying up. This was 
his last opera before William Tell and his 
abandonment of composition; and it is a 
patent, perfunctory and unblushing pot- 
boiler-—if the unblushing is not unjust to his 
conscience. For the libretto Scribe stretched 
out a thin one-act comic incident into a still 
thinner two acts, the first treading on the 
second’s toes, and both very transparently 
padded out. Rossini wrote only some new 
music, and for the rest raked out various 
numbers from a slightly earlier Paris opera 
that had not been a success. The result is 
what one critic on the way home called the 
longest opera he had ever sat through 
though it was over in less than three hours. 
Longest of all is the drinking chorus in 
Act 2, where the music is pitilessly drawn 
out in the unscrupulous expectation that the 
audicnce will be so happy laughing at the 
dozn cavaliers larking about in nuns’ 
robes on the stage that it will not notice the 
mus:c-—an expectation justified, as it turned 
out, for nothing drew more applause. Even 
the famous trio in Act 2, A /a faveur de cette 
nuit obscure, much admired by Berlioz, 
lacks wit or sharpness of characterisation, 
and the remarkable unaccompanied enscmble 
towards the end of Act 1, which might make 
an cflective dramatic stroke in the right 
circumstances, is simply odd here, where 
there is nothing for it to be dramatic about. 


The best things in the opera are the rest of 


this finale, after the unaccompanied passage, 
and the Count’s cavatina near the beginning, 
with the witty ensemble that follows it. 
But they are not enough to keep the opera 
al.ve. It was a revival worth seeing, but 
not twice. 


The production fell short of ideal. Juan 
Oncina as the Count sang best, and was the 
only singer whose French was convincing. 
In the part of Adéle, from which something 
m ght have been made, Sari Barabas was 
wi ak, though she gave the impression that 
she might do it well when she found her 
voice. Neither Sesto Bruscantini nor Ian 
Wallace, who both gave such delight in 
Cenerentola, could this time get much out 
of their parts, and Fernanda Cadoni and 
Monica Sinclair fared no better. Apart 
from the drinking scene much of Ebert’s 
steging was disappointingly uninventive, and 
if it had not been for the skill and fantasy 
of Oliver Messel’s sets—and, in the stalls 
at least, the loudness of the orchestra which 
Vittorio Gui, in his affection and enthusiasm, 
more than once allowed to take precedence 
of the singers—there would have been few 
reasons for not going to sleep in one’s seat. 


COLIN MASON 





CINEMA 


The Young Lovers. (Leicester Square.) 
Flame and the Flesh. (Ritz.)——-The Black 
Knight. (Gaumont.) 


ANTHONY ASQUITH is a fine if not infallible 
director, and The Young Lovers, by George 
Tabori and Robin Estridge, suits his talents 
to perfection, giving him time to develop 
his characters, time to distil an atmosphere. 
Starring Odile Versois and David Knight, 
this film is, for all its tenderness, a bitter 
comment on world affairs, for all its quiet- 
ness, a passionate plea for faith in the 
individual. For Mr. Knight works in the 
American Embassy in London and Miss 
Versois is the daughter of a potential 
enemy's Minister. The very fact they meet 
and speak is regarded with suspicion in the 
rival camps, and they are followed, their 
telephone conversations are recorded and 
misinterpretcd, and around their innocent 
love is bu lt up an illusion of traitorous 
intrigue. Concerned not at all with State 
secrets, desiring only to find personal happi- 
ness, accused of espionage and on the verge 
of deportation, they are forced to flee the 
country together. The cause of officialdom 
is fairly stated, Joseph Tomelty presenting a 
reasonable case for the defence, and that 
sense of everybody on every side being 
hopelessly entangled in a web of a mythical 





somebody clse’s making emerges in all its 


folly. 

The acting is faultless. Mr. Asquith 
employs a series of long lingering close-ups 
and it is the business of Mr. Knight and Miss 
Versois to fall in love under the closest 
scrutiny. Gentle, sensitive and infinitely 
touching, these two make a memorable pair. 
There is also a superb performance by David 
Kossoff as the heroine’s father, a performance 
so subtle in all its implications, in the un- 
spoken word, the half-made gesture, that by 
tiny shades and touches he seems to lay bare 
his whole tragic life. That love between 
nations is imperative for world salvation 
but that love between individuals of different 
ideologies is tabu is the sophistry held up 
for our judgement, and Mr. Asquith, sympa- 
thetic and patient though he is with the 
human race, sends us away despairing of it. 
His happy ending, a sop to the box-office, is 
of no comfort. 


- . * 


Flame and the Flesh, screen play by Helen 
Deutsch, directed by Richard Brooks, con- 
centrates in a strangely old-fashioned way 
on sex, plain and impure. Lana Turner is 
supposed to be an Italian, as indeed are all 
the members of a polyglot cast, and owing 
to the rigours of the war, the beastliness of 
the Germans and the ardours of the Occupa- 
tion Forces she has been pushed to the 
fringe of the most ancient of professions. 
Though a product of despair, Miss Turner 
evidently enjoys every moment of her shame. 
She is a fine, well-rounded, glamorous child 
of hunger and she loves all men, indis- 
criminately, with unabashed gusto. They 
love her too. First Bonar Colleano who 
idiotically believes she is as virtuous as she is 
beautiful, then Carlos Thompson with 
whom she elopes on the eve of his wedding, 
then Charles Goldner who offers her a fort- 
night in Capri; these panting gentlemen 
being sidestepped occasionally for wolves 
who whistle from corner tables. In this 
long slow film ably directed and moment- 
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arily amusing, there is enough eye-talk and 
footy-footy, enough lust without love tg 
merit investigation by Dr. Kinsey, but 
virtue of its MGM glossiness, its heroine’s 
superficiality and the multiple accents 
ranging from American to German, this 
Neapolitan soup of primitive passion leaves 
no unpleasant taste. It has not sufficient 
substance for that. One cannot believe ing 
spoonful of it. 
* 7 * 


Should you love King Arthur and his 
clankety-clank entourage The Black Knight 
will increase your affection. It is one of the 
best of its type I have seen. Alan Ladd ig 
doughty, if also a bit doughy, Patricig 
Medina is pretty, Peter Cushing magnifie 
cently villamous. All the usual things 
occur, but they are done with panache and 
are highly enjoyable. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


THE transmission of music was in the 
beginning of it and still remains the only 
completely satisfactory excuse for the 
invention of broadcasting. It was ‘music 
in the air’ that gave the most immediate 
and certain pleasure to the users of the 
first crystal sets nearly thirty-five years ago, 
It is, today, in the putting out of music over 
the crowded areas, the country places, the 
remote districts and over the near thousand 
islands of Great Britain (yes, my figures 
are correct) that the BBC continues to give 
the purest delight, and, in the end, to justify 
its existence—far more so than in the 
hundreds of thousands of words it speaks 
for itself each week. 

Such are the reflections of one who has 
recently been giving himself a rest from the 
more loudly advertised programmes and 
who has been listening each night to the 
lesser music broadcasts of half to three- 
quarters of an hour’s length which are 
scattered, it would seem almost casually, 
throughout the week. Mozart’s quartet in 
E flat on Monday night; Brahms and 
Schumann on Tuesday; the enchanting 
and amusing Schubert Octet on Wednesday} 
Elgar on Thursday; Mozart again on Friday; 
and then back to the Proms, Dvorak, 
Delius and Berlioz on the ‘Light’ on Satur+ 
day. And this is not forgetting the delightful 
little piano, violin or gramophone record 
recitals that occur at such improbable 
hours in the Home Service as 2.30 or 4.15 
in the afternoon. Here is pure pleasure, 
pure delight. 

Continue to give my ears such fare andI 
am, if necessary, prepared to do without 
all the talks on ‘Soviet affairs,’ on the 
‘atom bomb,’ and on almost anything else, 
without all the political harangues and 
discussions, all the outside broadcasts, 
the plays, feature programmes, parlouf 
games, variety programmes, and without all 
the other ingenuities of the spoken word 
that the talents of the broadcasters can 
devise for our information or entertainment, 
The music is enough. Is this (to escape into 
the easy refuge of a currently cant word) 
‘escapism’? I think not. I can be informed 
or entertained equally well in other ways 
elsewhere. It is only through broadcasting 


that I can be sure of an unfailing flow of 


good music of all kinds at all times into my 
own home. 
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And if music has been broadcasting’s 
test and incontrovertibly most innocent 
‘to the multitude, the effect of broad- 
casting on the multitude’s attitude towards 

‘- has been incalculably beneficial. 

Broadcasting, as we are frequently reminded, 
pas in a little over a quarter of a century 
transformed Britain from being musically- 

king the poorest country in Europe 
into one in which music is as widely and as 
enthusiastically loved as in any other. It 
js, I suggest, not only the great and famous 
concerts, but the small musical broadcasts 
that form the regular fare of our daily 
ogrammes W hich have effected this revolu- 
tion. They have helped to achieve this 
quite simply by accustoming people at all 
times of the day to the sound of good music 
jn their own homes—and sometimes when 
they least expect It. 
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MORAY MCLAREN 


ART 


Passing through Paris 

SoMEWHERE between the last work of 
Cézanne and the early work of Picasso 
seven hundred years of European painting 
were turned upside down. Yet who shall 
say whether that revolution was _ really 
accomplished before 1906, when Cézanne 
ded, or after the following year when 
Picasso painted Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon? 
The personal development of each artist 
was so astonishing that between the early 
work of Cézanne and the /atest work of 
Picasso there runs the decp—and, one 
would say, almost unbridgeable—chasm of 
pearly a century. Two exhibitions in Paris 
mark these extreme limits scparating the two 
giants who once, as it were, touched fingers 
) half a century ago. 


* ~ * 
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At the Orangerie, coincidentally with the 
successful conclusion of efforts to establish 
his modest studio in Aix as a permanent 
museum (largely with American funds) are 
being shown those Cézannes, mostly early, 
which form the richest arid most celebrated 
private collection of his work in existence. 
Joined by others from the Louvre, they 
form about two-thirds of the whole exhibi- 
tion—paintings known well enough in 
reproduction, many of them, but more 
rarely seen in actuality. There are some 
wonderful later still-lifes and landscapes, the 
best and most ‘realised’ of the ‘Bathers’ 
series, the Card-Players, the portrait of 
Gustave Geffroy, but it will perhaps best 
give the feel of the show to say that out 
of 73 oils and water-colours 22 were painted 
before 1872; 43 before 1878. 

This perhaps marks the beginning of an 
attempt to establish the early Cézanne rather 
a recent years have seen in Holland an 
attempt to establish as hitherto under- 
estimated masterpieces the early work of 
Van Gogh. The one seems as optimistic as 
the other. Cézanne’s first stumbling efforts 
at portraiture are as clumsy as Van Gogh’s 
first glorifications of the peasant, which 
indeed, in some ways, they closely resemble. 
Both artists were, to begin with, insensitive 
draughtsmen with the sense of form, who 
Painted in the colours of potato-peelings. 

the case of Cézanne, whose power of 
colour analysis was to develop so acutely, 
and whose greatest achievement was to be the 
Construction of form by the _ infinitely 
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as 


variable modulation of colour alone, the 
visual evidence of this strikes one as parti- 
cularly extraordinary. The portraits of his 
father, of Achille Emperaire the Van-Dyck- 
headed dwarf, indeed the first picture of all, 
a romanticised burning-eyed self-portrait of 
about 1861—these sombre-toned canvases 
on which the paint has been laid on so 
thickly with the knife suggest rather the 
early struggles of a northern or central 
European expressionist rather than one we 
place in the great tradition of lucid French 
classicism. 


The jump from early Cézanne to late 
Cézanne seems infinitely greater than from 
one of his bathers (say, Venturi 549) to 
blue-period Picasso, or from early Picasso to 
late P.casso—if only because of the latter's 
spasmod'c and simultaneous development 
in a dozen different directions. The exhibi- 
tion at the Maison de la Pensée Frangaise 
started, as is well known, as a show of his 
early work based on 37 pictures from the 
Leningrad and Moscow museums. After 
the abortive lawsuit of an émigré Russian 
claiming ownership of these, they were 
removed and replaced by 39 very recent 
works by Picasso (all are from the last four 
years; 20 are dated 1954). Photographs of 
the Russian pictures bear silent witness to 
the changed nature of the exhibition and, 
together with a dozen early paintings from 
French private collections which remain, 


provide an historical perspective to this 
great man’s achievement. The earliest 
picture here is the powerful and telling (and 
entirely realistic) portrait of the blind 
Célestine done in 1903, 

All the recent pictures revolve around 


Picasso’s relaxed and happy life at Vallauris. 
The majority depict the artist’s two children 
Claude and Paloma, with and without 
Mme. Picasso, in a high chair, playing 
trains on the floor, eating, watching each 
other draw. One or two of the earlier were 
scen in reproduction some years ago in 
Picture Post, and the reality confirms this 
as one of the most fruitful periods of 
Picasso’s post-war oeuvre. Thirteen of this 
paintings constitute a series of 
related portraits, all but three of them 
grisailles, of a young woman with a fringe 
and a pony-tail hair-do, sitting in a wicket 
arm-chair. She has large eyes, a graceful 
neck, beauty and a wistful charm. Her 
portraits range from one as _ touchingly 
realistic as something from the Blue or 
Pink Periods, through varying degrees of 
abstraction. They do not lead into one 
another, as do those in so many series by 
Matisse, but are each a separate and indi- 
vidual exercise upon a theme. Together 
they give an astonishing picture of Picasso 
using with utter relaxation and assurance 
the language of forms he has invented 
through his long life. 

Partly because London has only, as it 
were, seen Picasso at play since 1946, the 
impression has gained ground that, though 
his inventiveness may be undiminished, he 
no longer has the staying-power to push any- 
thing beyond its first, and not necessarily 
most complete, expression. The exhibition 
on the white screens of the Maison de la 
Pensée Frangaise shows this to be untrue. 
Half a dozen of the paintings there are 
considered masterpieces. 


year’s 


M. H. MIDDLETON 
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TWO NEW POEMS 
By PHILIP OAKES 


Facing the North 


To invoke the north is a necessary pain 
When winter. trims the marrow in the bone, 
A whistle in the right quarter 

Raises a wind to chap the heart 

To freeze its painful action and relate 

Its workings to a greater age of ice. 


Heat is consumed by the greedy sun, 
No rain falls that will not reach the sea, 
The elements proclaim their unity 

And only man denies his true relation. 


Except in this emergency, when love 
Cannot dig its nightly grave 

And burrows back towards the family: 
Then fire in waiting swallows fire, 

The steeples rock with wedding air 
And rivers ring the sinking hill. 


All is effected by this necessary pain, 

A chosen injury designed to bruise 

The open wound and make anonymous 
The brand that burns the mortal man, 


Playgrounds 


Gutted of clay, the marl pit 

Is the mesa where the bad men wait; 

Tomorrow, no-man’s land, alert 

With partisan patrols and next week 

Planetary station one, 

Where rockets break their journey to the 
moon. 


May burdens the hawthorn 

And the lark winds higher 

Than the pit-head into fresh air; 
Daisies spot the lawn 

And evenings lengthen into summer, 


Through willow-herbs the children spy 
On golf-links where the lovers lie, 
Paroled from shop and colliery; 

And crawling back through lanes 

Of seeding grass, they imitate 

The acts of love rehearsed in private. 


Rain soaks the red marquee 

At Burslem Wakes and nightly the big dipper 
Dives to the fairground like an empty star; 
The cats stay home and in the chemists’ bay 
A leech capsizes with the weather. 


Old men with their pipes unlit 

Nod in the sun while winter takes their seat; 

Long past escape to field or yellow pit 

They line the graveyard path where children 

Skip, scattering the gravel in their game, 

And choose like them the playground nearest 
home. 
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Letters to the Editor 





LORD RUSSELL AND THE GERMANS 


Sir,—In his article ‘Lord Russell and the 
Germans’ Mr. Healey makes a frivolously 
inaccurate statement which calls for immediate 
and emphatic protest. He says: *‘ We learnt 
last year that most of the butchers of Oradour 
were themselves Frenchmen.’ 

I write from memory but I think Mr. 
Healey will find that the facts are as follows. 
The SS unit which carried out the massacre 
at Oradour, included, like many SS units, a 
minority of Alsatian conscripts drafted into 
its ranks, because desertion from an SS unit 
was much harder than from an ordinary unit. 
It also included one Alsatian who was a 
volunteer. The French military authorities 
succeeded in identifying about 50 former 
members of this unit including the one 
Alsatian volunteer and thirteen Alsatian con- 
scripts. All other members of the unit were 
German. All fourteen Alsatians appeared 
on trial. Seven Germans appeared, including 
no officer and only one senior NCO, who did 
not indeed appear to have had any scrious 
responsibility in the crime. The majority of 
the Alsatians were boys of eighteen, who did 
not know the nature of the action in which 
they were involved until it had reached its 
abominable climax. If any one of them had 
disobeyed orders he would have been imme- 
diately shot. Only one of them had any, 
and that an indirect, part in the deliberate 
murder of the women and children. This is 
rather a different picture to that of a unit 
with a French majority carrying out the 
infamy at Oradour ! In fact the great 
majority of the Germans in that SS unit are 
still tolerated members of the German nation 
None of the surviving German officers 
thought it necessary to stand beside the men 


he had commanded in the massacre. 


Apart from the more general injustice of 
Mr. Healey’s allegation, it may perhaps te 
observed that it is a sufficient hardship for 
Alsatians to be a frontier people mobilised 
now by France, the nation to which they have 
long, in their majority, given their adherence, 
and now by Germany against France, without 
also being the subject of such cruelly irres- 
ponsible remarks.—yYours. faithfully, 

DARSIE GILLIE 
1 Barton Close, Cambridge 


{Mr. Healey writes: ‘Mr. Gillie’s letter 
would have been better addressed to the 
French .authorities whose conduct of the 
Oradour trial so enraged opinion in Alsace 
But the excuse he offers for the Alsatian 
soldiers implicated was pleaded with equal 
validity for the Germans. No State allows 
its soldiers the right to disobey orders on 
grounds of conscience; yet in most cases it 
was only by exercising this right on pain of 
death that German soldiers could avoid 
criminal acts. It is not for those who have 
never faced such a test to cast the first stone 

still less to charge a nation as a whole with 
moral guilt. That was the point of my 
remarks which Mr. Gillie’s letter only under- 
Editor, Spectator.] 


lines.” 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie's memory 
must be playing him some tricks. He and 
I are much of the same age, and his references 
to the past concerning ‘The Crisis in the 
Church’ circa 1898 are quite familiar to me. 
Undoubtedly [I was present in the great 
Queen’s Hall gathering to which he refers, 
and I was on the platform seated close to 
Colonel Saunderson, the fine upstanding 
Ulsterman who had a part in the meeting. 
I can vouch for the fact that no missile such 
as Sir Compton flung, as a wild youth, ever 
reached its target. 

What is perhaps more serious in the article 
you publish, is the reference to my greatly 
revered father, as ‘a _ preposterous little 
Tappertit, and a purveyor of discreditable 
books.” He must know this to be untrue. 
My father had a pure literature Society, and 
he stood by W. T. Stead in his great effort 
against the conditions which had prevailed in 
some of the West End music halls. 

He published some social purity books, and 
also issued a pamphlet called The High 
Church Confessional which set out some of 
the matter from The Priest in Absolution 
which had been exposed in the House of 
Lords by Archbishop Tate and Lord Redes- 
dale as a disgrace to the community. The 
volume had been published by the extreme 
High Church party as a guide to priests in 
hearing confessions, 

Sir Compton was brought up in the oppo- 
site school to my father, but to malign his 
reputation at this time of day is despicable 
indeed. 

My father was a staunch religious character 
belonging to the Evangelical party, and he 
strove fearlessly to prevent the Romanising 
of the English Church, 

The tragedy associated with his death is 
well known, and not a year has passed but 
its recurring anniversary has been marked by 
great public gatherings, including one in the 
Albert Hall 25 years afterwards, and on the 
50th anniversary in 1952 there were great 
commemoration meetings in London, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, Belfast, Birmingham and 
Bournemouth. 

Personally, I was called to take over the 
leadership of the work my father initiated, 
and I have maintained it to the present hour. 
The Society he founded has branches through- 
out the Empire. All this is rather extra- 
ordinary if John Kensit were the sort of 
person which Sir Compton Mackenzie 
imagines.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. KENSIT 
Protestant Truth Society, 184 Fleet Street, 
E.C4 


Sm,—I was delighted to see the excellent 
letter from Mr, W. James, in your issue of 
August 20, in defence of Mr. Kensit. Sir 
Compton Mackenzie went a great deal too 
far in what he said, parts of which are 
entirely without foundation and definitely 
misleading. His references to ‘ discreditable 
books’ and ‘antics’ are almost a defamation 
of character. The books Kensit sold were 
largely Bibles and Prayer Books, theological 
works, and works dealing with the subject of 
which he was a brave champion. Not one 
of them was ‘ discreditable.’ Kensit did not 
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‘preach in ritualistic churches,’ but in Protes. 
tant churches, where—in addition to Ppreachi 
the gospel most faithfully—he pointed out 
the way in which the reformed character of 
the Church was being betrayed by those who 
had voluntarily become its ministers and had 
promised to adhere to its teachings, He 
protested in ritualistic churches against the 
Roman Catholic practices and teaching that 
he witnessed. 

I knew both the original John Kensit and 
his son who is—or was until recently 
carrying on his father’s work. Both men had 
a mission, and were charitable and fair in alf 
they did or said. Both were loyal members 
of the Church of England and truly € hristian, 
Sir Compton did not mention that the eldeg 
Kensit died as a result of mob-action—g 
Liverpool, I believe—whiist he was addressing 
a protestant meeting. 

Sir Compton has an undoubted right to 
his own church preferences, but he has ng 
right to brand as ‘a _ preposterous little 
Tappertit’ a man who had the courage and 
conviction to point out dishonesty and 
betrayal where it so clearly existed —Yourg 
faithfully, JAMES W. BURROUGH 


Northlew, Okehampton 


Sir,—The controversial issues which Mr. W, 
James has raised in his reply to Sir Comptof 
Mackenzie must inevitably evoke a strong 
measure of disagreement from  Anglo- 
Catholics. 

There is no evidence whatever that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles have been set at nought, 
and apparently Mr. James’s only reason fof 
thinking so is his startling discovery that there 
is an interpretation of them in conflict with 
his own. 

It seems to me that Mr. James's fundamen- 
tal difficulty consists in his failure to recog: 
nise that the whole structure of our Prayer 
Book services is based upon the Catholi¢e 
belief in a_ sacerdotal priesthood, fully 
reflecting the teaching and practice o! the 
Primitive Church.—Yours faithfully, 

F. G. BARING 


Earsham Hall School, Nr. Bungay, Suffolk 


SCOTTISH ROYAL COMMISSION 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. R. E. Muirhead, 
in a letter whose terms we in Scotland know 
almost by heart, lamented the past failure 
of Scottish Home Rule Bills even when sup> 
ported, ostensibly at least, by many Scot$ 
MPs. For encouragement, he might considet 
the history of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 

Administrative devolution and the eclipse 
of the Irish Question have progressively 
weakened the Scottish home ruler’s case; but 
in the present political climate at Westminstet 
if enough Scottish candidates were returned 
who, at a General Election, had made Home 
Rule a prime issue, | think they would have 
their way. In the present political climate in 
Scotland, on the other hand, a measurable 
demand for such candidates does not appeaf 
to exist. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie also had some 
observations to make on my article, * Scots 
Stormont Rejected,’ in which I had described 
nationalist reactions to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs as 
‘peevish.’ Your readers may now have seea 
what I meant. 

The idea that Royal Commissions are ust 
less unless they make sweeping recommenda- 
tions for change seems to me as illfounded as 
the implication that due deliberation on theif 
part is unnecessary. 
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Sir Compton resurrected the question of 
assessing the precise political significance of 
his election by undergraduates as Rector ot 
Glasgow University in 1931. That was before 
my time. But since the war the choice of 
Mr. Alistair Sim for the same position in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1948, and of Mr. 
Jimmy Edwards at Aberdeen in 1952, must 
have proved equally puzzling to those eager 
to discern, from evidence of this kind, * the 
way youth is going” in Scotland.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ALEC STURROCK 
Bearsden, Di mbartonshire 


Sr! have followed with interest, but 
growing bewilderment, the many contributions 
to the current discussion upon the subject of 

Scottish Nationalism which have appeared 
of late in the Spectator My bewilderment 
springs from the indifference shown towards 
one aspect of the problem, which aspect | 
regard as being of the greatest importance. 

Why, if Scottish Nationalism is so powerful 
and popular a force, as we are told repeatedly 
is the case, is there not, at this moment, a 
solid phalanx of 71 Scottish Nationalist MPs 
at Westminster ? Such a group, united by 
their common faith and backed by Scottish 
public opinion, could surely find opportunity 
io bring Scottish grievances before both the 
Government and the Opposition. Moreover, 
in the present state of the parties such a group 
could emulate the Irish Nationalist group 
before 1914, and bring chaos and confusion 
to the conduct of parliamentary affdirs. 

Mr. Muirhead, in your issue of August 20, 
does indeed point out that many Scottish 
MPs have voted consistently for Home Rule 
Bills, but gives no further data as to their 
pro-Scottish Home Rule activities. If such 
a vote is the sum total and product of 71 
MPs’ ardour on a supposedly popular issue, 
jt prompts, following Sir Compton Macken- 
zie’s example, thoughts of mountains and 
mice 

Is the answer to the riddle that the tradi- 
tional parties are too strong in Scotland for 
the return by the electorate of such a group ? 
Or is the truth of the matter that the canny 
Scot, while being an ardent Nationalist in all 
else, prefers to keep his vote, and the power 
it gives, for the Conservative or Labour Party 
MP, whom experience should by now have 
shown as being, in their Parties, willing to do 
anything for Scotland—except grant Home 
Rule ? 


Sir, | seek enlightenment; until then I must 


femain a perplexed Englishman.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID BOND 
I Francis Street, Stoneygate, Leicester 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 


Sirn—In the article ‘Dilemma’ which 
appeared in the Spectator on August 13, Sir 
Carleton Allen surely introduces some confu- 
sion by failing to distinguish between science 
and the applications of science, or what we 
may call technology; and the confusion is not 
lessened by Mr. O. M. Popplewill’s introduc- 
tion of the false antithesis between ‘ scientific 
advance * and ‘ progress.’ 

he primary aim of science is not ‘the 


conquest environment’ but the acquisition 
of knowledge regarding the material universe; 
and the discoveries of science, which are con- 
tributions to knowledge, are in themselves 
neithe eficent nor maleficent To the 
acquisition of such knowledge, I believe with 
Sir Carlet Allen, no limit can or should 
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be set. It is, however, in man’s power and 
it is his responsibility, the responsibility of 
each individual, to use or apply these dis- 
coveries aright; and it is just here, in the 
interpretation of the word ‘aright, that the 
problem lies. That, I take it, is the sole 
problem, the problem which Sir Carleton 
Allen asks us to face, and it is, of course, a 
moral problem. A drug, rightly used, may 
cure disease or alleviate pain; or, wrongly 
used, may cause pain or death. The stores 
of energy locked up within the atomic nucleus, 
the existence of which science has reveaied, 
may be liberated with world-shattering 
violence or as a steadily flowing stream con- 
trolled and directed for the use and benefit 
of mankind. Sir Carleton Allen is right; in 
the application of scientific knowledge, *‘ the 
real worlds to conquer lie within [man] 
himself,” and the magnitude of the power 
which science has placed in the hands of men 
is a challenge to their moral greatness. As 
the means of attaining this moral greatness, 
Sir Carleton Allen rejects religion, and I shall 
leave it to others to discuss this point.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ALEX FINDLAY 
The Athenaeum, S.W 1 


SELECTORS’ CHOICE 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. W. John 
rristram, of Colwyn Bay, does not agree with 
part of my recent criticism of the critiques 
of some of the critics of cricket, who in my 
view have been in error. Quot homines tot 
sententiae et de sententiis semper disputare 
licet. But with all courtesy I[ find myself 
unable to stand corrected since I know that 
I know what I wrote about. We all, even 
the least experienced and authoritative of us, 
nowadays are at liberty to think we know.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. B. FRY 
Oxford and Cambridge Club 


THE ROAD TO HEAVEN 
Sir,—Glaux’s amusing comments in ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook’ on the lines of Dr. 
Isaac Watts do less than justice to this 
eighteenth-century hymn writer and poet. 

Although the attitude of subservience to the 
rich was prevalent amongst eighteenth-century 
Christians, it was even more marked in the 
early nineteenth century: a more blatant 
example than Watts’s being Mrs. C. F. 
Alexander’s verse in the hymn ‘All things 
bright and beautiful,’ written in 1848 and 
now omitted from the hymn in most hymnals 

The poor man in his castle 
The rich man at his gate 

God made them high or lowly 
And ordered their estate. 


Watts’s verse, I believe, comes from a hymn 
written for the use of children in charity 
schools and is therefore hardly representative 
of eighteenth-century theology as Glaux 
suggests. It is interesting to note that these 
schools (supported by Watts and also by the 
Spectator of Nos. 294, 380, 430) were 
attacked by Bernard Mandeville as being dan- 
gerously subversive; the poor to be kept in 
their place, must remain ignorant ! 

Watts never took this view but possessed 
the typical eighteenth-century deference for 
the rich. Even the acerbity of Blake gives 
place to an almost smug attitude when he 
writes of the rich guardians of the charity 
schools in ‘ Holy Thursday’ 

Beneath them [the children] sit the aged 
men, wise guardians of the poor; 
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Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel 
from your door ! . 


There were two strands represented in 
eighteenth-century dissent: Bunyan the hater 
of wealth and class distinction and Watts the 
rich man’s minister, the chaplain to Sir 
Thomas and Lady Abney. One cannot 
imagine John Bunyan lingering over a dish 
of tea with Lady Abney at Theobalds }, 
Yet they were both united in their theology, 
[he verse quoted by Glaux no more repre 
sents Watts’s idea of ‘a road to Heaven’ than 
Blake’s attitude in ‘Holy Thursday’ repree 
sents his philosophy. 

Writing of Christ, Watts is at his bests 

Our glorious Leader claims our praise, 

For his own pattern given; 

While the long cloud of witnesses, 

Show the same path to Heaven. 


This is Watts’s ‘road to Heaven." Here ig 
the note of Catholic and Evangelical Christiae 
nity; the Church of today might do worse 
than take the message of Watts’s greatest 
hymns to heart.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL TOWNSEND 
113 Egerton Road South, Manchester, 21 


TRUTH AND THE DYING 
Sir, Your readers may be growing weary of 
the exchanges between Mr. Cranston and 
myself; and this must be my last contribution, 
If Mr. Cranston thinks that nurses who keep 
silent about the condition of their patients 
can properly be said to be deceiving them, 
then | can only note his opinion and dissent 
from it. A colleague has drawn my attention 
to a resemblance between the logic of Mr. 
Cranston’s position and that of a passage in 
Charles Lamb’s essay A_ Bachelor's Com- 
plaint of the Behaviour of Married People: 
If a man were to accost the first 
homely-featured or plain-dressed young 
woman of his acquaintance, and tell her 
bluntly, that she was not handsome or 
rich enough for him, and he could not 
marry her, he would deserve to be kicked 
for his ill manners; yet no less is implied 
in the fact, that having access and oppore- 
tunity of putting the question to her, 
he has never yet thought fit to do it. 
Readers of my original article will rememe 
ber that my concern was not with the duties 
of nurses, but with the rights of patients. The 
controversy about the duties of nurses arose 
because Mr. Cranston wrote a letter founded 
upon the erroneous belief that I had in my 
article expressed a particular opinion on this 
matter. In the same letter he attacked my 
professional competence; now he tells us that 
in describing my argument as rhetorical he 
means that it was ‘artificial or extravagant 
in language.’ Whether or not it was so [ 
must leave to the judgement of your readers, 
Yours faithfully, 
J, M. CAMERON 
The University, Leeds, 2 
{This correspondence is now 
Editor, Spectator.) 


closed.— 


CHILDHOOD PAINTINGS 


Sir._-I am anxious to trace the whereabouts 
of childhood work (before the age of 15) of 
the following celebrated artists: Sir David 
Wilkie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Pierre 
Prud’hon, and also titles of volumes with 
illustrations. of childhood work by celebrated 
artists of the past.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COURTNEY HARRISON 
48 Lansdow ne Road, Holland Park, Wil 
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Utopia at Your Door 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 234 
Report by Allan O. Waith 
An American ballad, ‘The Big Rock Candy Mountains,’ gives a picture of life in a tramp’s 


utopia: 
‘In the Big Rock Candy Mountains 
You never change your socks, 
And the little streams of alcohol 
Come tricklin’ down the rocks. 
There the brakemen have to tip their hats 


And the railroad bulls are blind; 

There's a lake of stew and of whisky too— 

You can paddle all around them in a big 
canoe 

In the Big Rock Candy Mountains.’ 


The usual prize was offered for two verses of a similar ballad describing the utopia of any 
of the following: a poet, a politician, a policeman, a gourmand, a housewife, a civil servant. 


Out of a large entry, this invitation seemed 

to appeal specially to poets and housewives 
but few achieved the imaginative level of the 
original. Many competitors, including some 
of those quoted, were foxed by the metre, 
and a few preferred a different verse-form, 
though this was not held against them. 
Housewives’ dreams of heaven included 
. caviare and a cocktail bar, you ride all 
day in a streamlined car’ (Granville Garley); 
and * You need not shop or cook For there’s 
perfect food, and plenty When you open 
the cookery book’ (P.M.). 

Civil Servants mainly wanted time and 
tea: ‘Give the tap one turn and it flows from 
the urn While the papers in your pending 
tray steadily burn.’ (John Vallins); *There’s 
no need to learn any Ins and Outs (Though 
you need one trait called * Pending’) The 
letters just wait till it’s all too late And there’s 
oceans of time to procrastinate’ (C.F.E.). 

The sole gourmand, Muricl Stammers, 
takes the first prize of £3 for her delectable 
*Bauern Platte Mountains,” and the re- 
maining £2 is divided between H. G. Balfour 
Paul (in spite of his grotesque choice of 
costume for a game like chess) and P. 
Likeman, whose entries are given below. 
Honourable mention to R. Kennard Davis’s 
*Policeman’s Utopia’ and the Rev. H. G. 
Hillman’s * Non-Magnetic Mountains’ which 
only missed a prize through some defective 
scansion. 


PRIZES 
(MURIEL STAMMERS) 


In the Bauern Plafte Mountains 

The waistline disappears; 

And the streams of Champagne Cocktail 

Are music to one’s ears. 

There the Crepes de Volaille Gratinées 

Have their nests in every tree; 

The rivers are filled with Chambéry (Chilled)— 
You don't have to worry if a bottle is spilled 

In the Bauern Platte Mountains 


In the Bauern Platte Mountains 

The Yung Chung Chow Sub Yuks 

Are grown in neat plantations 

By a number of Chinese cooks 

The Aranci Bambolinas bloom 

With vanilla ice-cream flowers: 

The Cog au Vin crows and the Volauvent blows; 

You don't need a compass—you just follow 
your nose 

In the Bauern Platte Mountains 


(H. G. BALFOUR PAUL) 


In the Cloudland Civil Service 

We all wear harris tweed; 

There’s trout flies on our bowler hats, 

And J. H. Chase to read. 

There are only one-way postmen 

And baskets labelled OUT; 

The car’s on the State, promotion’s by weight, 

We're Principals at thirty and retire at thirty- 
eight, 

In the Cloudland Civil Service 

In the Cloudland Civil Service 

There's a typist for each knee, 





And every room has a nice log fire 

And a hundred-pound TV. 

Each ministry’s set in a seaside spa 

With a cocktail bar on the roof; 

The great game’s chess in a bathing dress, 

And we get no interference from the big bad 
Press, 

In the Cloudland Civil Service. 


(P. LIKEMAN) 


On the Cheap, Non-steep Parnassus 

The Muses never mike, 

And the Epics flow like the melting snow 
As major as you like. 

The critics there are as nice as pie 
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And the nasty ones drop dead. 

They sell verse jarred or by the yard 

And everyone’s an Immortal Bard 

On the Cheap, Non-steep Parnassus, 

On the Cheap, Non-steep Parnassus 

There’s an everlasting Third: 

Through our endless kip the drip, drip, drip 
Of our peerless verse is heard. 

There’s a prize for every poet, 

And a laureate’s crown for all; 

Every house is plaqued, every purse is packed 
And the Muse herself is not abstract, ‘ 
On the Cheap, Non-steep Parnassus 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 237 
Set by Tom Bowling 

Mr. Petrov has revealed that the Russians 
have a Disinformation Service, whose task 
is the dissemination of misleading information, 
A prize of £5 is offered for an extract from 
the report of a disinformation agent ona Test 
Match, a Promenade Concert, a House of 
Lords debate, a society wedding, or a day at 
the races. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 237,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than September 7, 
Results in the Spectator of September 17. 


Country Life 


As far away as New England they know the 
summer kitten, | am told by Mr. Earl Daniels 
of the Department of English, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N.Y. His grandmother 
used to say a summer kitten was no good. 
Blackberry, May or summer kittens, I am 
assured, do eat blindworms. A card from 
another correspondent tells me about this. ‘On 
a recent holiday I was walking on a road 
through some marshy ground where young 
toads were hopping about in large numbers. 
A half-grown cat from a nearby farm was 
enjoying himself in the ruthless way of the 
cat kind by striking down the button-sized 
toads as they sprang up from the grass verge. 
I chased the young cat away but I had no 
doubt that the game was dear to his feline 
heart, for he took refuge on a grassy knoll 
ready to return to the boggy ground and his 
toad-killing as soon as I took myself off. 
On my return to the house where we were 
staying I wasn’t surprised to see the family 
cat with a fairly large toad in his mouth, 
although I cannot remember ever having 
seen cats so taken up with reptiles before.’ 


Birds and Light 


‘I wonder if you could explain the 
behaviour of a blackbird which has nested 
near my house ?’ writes a Coventry reader. 
* Recently a continual tapping on the window 
attracted my attention. It was the male bird 
tapping with his beak on the glass. He did 
this for hours on end and I was much 
puzzled. A pot of forget-me-nots stood on 
the window sill and it occurred to me that 
perhaps the bird wanted to reach the flowers 
so I removed the pot and the bird went away. 
Can you explain this? Have blackbirds a 
particular liking for forget-me-nots?’ I 
think it unlikely that the bird was attracted 
by the flowers at all but, because they were 
there as a background, the image of the 
blackbird was reflected and the bird attacked, 
thinking it was confronted by an enemy. 
Blackbird cocks are notoriously aggressive. 
Sparrows and other small birds frequently 
tap on windows and on occasions one hears 
of them doing so in the early hours when, 


with a subdued light or a low angle of sun- 
light, a mirror effect is produced on windows, 
Another extraordinary thing is that some birds 
fail to see glass and collide with it and this 
is often due to there being a * daylight’ back- 
ground from some other source such as french 
windows at the other side of a room which 
make the bird think it can dart through as 
it might pass through a hole in bushes or 
along a glade in a wood. 


A Hedgehog’s Behaviour 

An item about a hedgehog comes in a letter 
from Mr. W. A. Thomson of Newtonmore, 
Inverness, and bears out my belief that, with 
animals not accustomed to being hunted or 
injured by man, it is the jerky or excited 
movement of man himself that induces fear, 
‘Looking out of a back window on a recent 
night,’ writes Mr. Thompson, ‘I saw on the 
path, which is sprinkled with cones and pine 
needles, a hedgehog moving quickly short 
distances, here and there, nose to the ground, 
searching in the steady downpour of rain 
for its foodstuffs. It was fascinating to have 
such a close and continuous view. I slipped 
out of door and tip-toed to where it had 
come to a stop at the end of the house. It 
kept perfectly still and I spoke some kind 
words to it, still motionless. I picked a long 
grass and stroked gently over its face and 
snout hoping to see the spines go up as it 
rolled into a ball but still there was no moves 
ment. As the rain was still falling, and being 
minus a coat I left the attractive little animal 
alone and returned to the house. I was undef 
the impression that hedgehogs were nervous 
of humans and curled up on_ beimg 
approached, their eyesight being poor.’ 


Bulb Compost 

It is a good plan to prepare bulb compost 
in advance so that it is matured and ready 
for use when the time comes to put bulbs in 
bowls and pots. Coarse silver sand is a good 
constituent with peat moss, light loam, leaf 
mould, adding bonemeal and potash as well 
as superphosphate of lime to improve the 
balance. IAN NIALL 
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SUD LUG ET 


Compton Mackenzie 


FTER the declaration of war on Germany in 1914 a 
despicable campaign was promoted by a part of the 
English press to impugn the loyalty of Admiral Prince 

Louis of Battenberg, the First Sea Lord. It was carried so 

far as to start a rumour that he had been confined in the Tower 

on a charge of treason. The Globe newspaper was the leading 
guttersnipe, but plenty of mud was slung by other papers as 
well, and in October a letter from Prince Louis was published 
tendering his resignation on the ground that his birth and 
parentage in some respects impaired his usefulness. Mr. 

Churchill testified warmly to the great services of Prince Louis, 

notably to his having taken the first step to secure the con- 

centration of the Fleet at the outbreak of the war, but the 

First Sea Lord’s resignation was accepted, and forty-six years 
of distinguished service in the Royal Navy came to an end 
because a few vicious fools had poisoned the mind of a 
credulous and hysterical public. At that date Lord Mount- 
batten was a naval cadet of fourteen, the same age as his 
father had been when he entered the Royal Navy. The effect 
of that vile campaign of calumny on the imagination of a boy 
was to make him set before himself as his supreme ambition 
the post of First Sea Lord one day in the future. 

The prospect of such an appointment is now being befogged 
in certain quarters of the popular Press by politics. The legend 
has been basely coined that Lord Mountbatten as a stooge of 
the Socialists rushed the sub-continent of India into indepen- 
dence and partition for his own political advantage. Therefore 
according to those critics he should not be offered the post 
of First Sea Lord and that if offered the post it will 
be his duty to refuse it. ‘He’s very red, isn’t he ?’ I hear 
myself asked in portentous tones from time to time. And 
I reply, ‘As red as the Admiral of the Red in the days of 
Nelson.’ 

When that great soldier Lord Wavell became Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in 1943 he had to face perhaps 
the most arduous task any Viceroy was ever called upon to 
face, and with the help of Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
whose outstanding services as Commander-in-Chief have not 
yet been fully appreciated, Lord Wavell was able to carry 
on through those immensely difficult years of war. 

Afterwards it was obvious that the independence of India 
could not be postponed indefinitely and Mr. Attlee confronted 
the problem with statesmanship and remarkable courage when 
the Labour Party attained power in 1945. The crux of the 
problem was partition and Lord Wavell became increasingly 
pessimistic of the possibility of solving it without civil war, 
He was tired out by eight years of military and civil responsi- 
bility heavier than that imposed on any commander in the war. 
It was lamentable that the Government did not supersede him 
more gracefully, but let that pass as a piece of gaucherie. Of 
Wavell could be said what Tacitus said of Agricola: 

What we have loved in Agricola, what we have admired, abides 
and will abide in the hearts of men, in the procession of the ages, 
in the records of history. 

It was a pity that Mr. Attlee did not say something similar 
about Wavell. 

Yet his decision to send Lord Mountbatten as Wavell’s 
successor was an inspiration. I declare without hesitation as 
an observer on the spot that nobody else in Great Britain could 
have achieved what he achieved as Viceroy and Governor- 
General in little over a year. 

It may readily be granted that if the transfer of power 
could have been spread over a certain number of years it 
might have been effected without some of the bloody events by 
Which it was stained. Alas, when Lord Mountbatten arrived 
at the end of March, 1947, it was too late for any more 





gradualness. We had talked so long about that independence 
for India when the right moment should arrive for it that 
India believed by now that the right moment never would 
arrive. Moreover, it was generally feared that the Labour 
Party would be out of office by June, 1948, the promised date 
for independence, in which case under a Tory Government 
independence would again be postponed on one excuse or 
another. The task for the new Viceroy was to convince India 
that at last we were in earnest, and to that was added the task 
of carrying through the partition which was by now inevitable, 
The main criticism of Lord Mountbatten has been that he was 
precipitate in bringing forward the date of independence from 
June, 1948, to August, 1947. It is not extravagant to argue that 
by doing so he averted a ferocious civil war, and it is quite 
certain that the affection and trust he wakened in India, an 
affection and trust with which he alone of all Viceroys and 
Governor-Generals had been able to touch Indian hearts, was 
the decisive factor in keeping India within the Common- 
wealth. It may be true that Pakistan felt he favoured India, 
but it is questionable whether in the state of feeling which then 
existed between India and Pakistan anybody could have 
avoided a charge of favouritism by one or other. And it must 
be remembered that it was Pakistan which desired partition. 
In accepting partition India surrendered a great deal, and 
though it may be true that Pandit Nehru before the arrival 
of Lord Mountbatten had already practically bowed to the 
sad necessity of partition it may be doubted if even Pandit 
Nehru would have held the extreme Indian nationalists in 
check if independence had not been granted as soon as it was. 


The flight of Muslim refugees to the West Punjab and of 
the Hindu refugees to the East Punjab was accompanied by 
horrers, but the number of unhappy fugitives who lost their 
lives has been fantastically exaggerated. I heard an ex- 
Minister declare on a public platform that the deaths had been 
estimated at five million but that he should prefer to put them 
at much nearer ten million. I asked him afterwards if he knew 
what the total population of the Punjab was, and of course 
being an ex-Minister with the proverbial ignorance of 
geography he did not know. Was I expected to believe 
that I had been living in a country where such massacres 
had taken place without noticing that one person in three 
had been killed within three months? My own estimate 
of those who lost their lives by violence, exposure, inanition, 
disease and drowning in the floods, would be half a million. 
That is dreadful enough without indulging in reckless magnifi- 
cation of the figures, but it is a very much smaller loss of 
life than a civil war would have caused, and to blame it upon 
Lord Mountbatten’s precipitate policy is entirely unjustified. 

In any case what has his achievement in India, whether 
admired or disapproved, got to do with his suitability for the 
post of First Sea Lord ? Surely that must be judged on his 
naval record alone, which even his bitterest critics admit 
to be unblemished. If a Tory Government had been 
in power when Lord Mountbatten was Governor-General of 
India, would he have been accused of indulging in politics to 
the detriment of his professional status ? It may be doubted. 
For all I know there may be opposition in naval circles to his 
being appointed First Sea Lord, but that is a professional 
question about which a layman has no right to offer an opinion. 
What any layman has a right to say is that if the Royal Navy 
is to be deprived of a good First Sea Lord because his political 
opinions are believed not to coincide with those of the orthodox 
imperialists who have managed to lose the Empire for us it 
will mean that McCarthyism, like the Colorado beetle, has 
crossed the Atlantic. We have kept the Colorado beetle from 
spreading; we must be equally diligent to control the other pest. 
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When you photograph an attractive face or 
an interesting place, give your camera a 
proper chance by loading with an Ilford 
film. Make your choice between HP3 (the 
high speed film for subjects in action and 
exposures in poor light); FP3 (the fine 
grain film for high quality enlargements) 
and Selochrome (the outdoor film for 
sparkling snapshots). You can’t go wrong 
with any of these famous films — you'll get 


a good picture every time. 


ROLL FILM No. HPS & FPS SELOCHROME 
127 2s 7d 2s 3d 
120 & 620 2s 11d 2s 7d 
116 & 616 js 8d 3s 4d 
3... 2s 3d = 


*Available in FP3 only 
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ILFORD FILMS ARE MADE TO FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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pADERGRADUATE 


The Story of 
Mr. Ecclebury 


By GRA HAM DUKES (University College Hospital) 








HAVE been to an Exhibition of Industrial Art. It was a 
{ depressing experience, full of wardrobes with legs askew 
and knobs awry, and triangular tables ideal for putting 
; into the triangular corners of overcrowded triangular living- 

rooms. I sat for five uneasy minutes in a ten-guinea nothing- 
ness of wire and plywood, and I fear that I left it a little bent. 

Thereafter 1 discussed Form, Utility and the Search for Beauty, 
with earnest, bearded young men in sandals; for this is 1954, 
] am twenty-three, and I must move with the times. But I 
came away a little saddened, and inevitably reminded of the 
sory of Mr. Ecclebury and Mr. Crow. 

Mr. Ecclebury was our local printer when I was very small. 
His shop stood in the High Street, and the array of type in 
his composing room would have brought joy to Victorian 
jearts. His imprint appeared below the rich black feasts of 
Granby, Sans and Egyptian which proclaimed the Charity 
Bazaars of our town) and on the neat cards which in impeccable 
Royal Script hailed the arrival of our youngest citizens, or 
which in grave Gothic recorded the passing of our oldest and 
most substantial aldermen. 

For a little boy, Mr. Ecclebury’s shop presented the most 
fascinating facade in town, for it was completely in character 
with his type. Here were no vastnesses of sheet glass and 
electric brilliance; instead, there were tiny, dusty panes which 
concealed, until you peered close to them, the shelves of pens 
and crayons and the great black bottles of writing fluid which 
stood behind. 

To open the door, you twirled at a loose knob set un- 
accountably close to the ground, and a brass bell was set 
a-wobbling on the end of its spring to herald your entrance. 
The shop was long, dark and narrow; a great solid oak counter 
ran through it and disappeared into the gloom at the far end. 
Mr. Ecclebury himself, a mild old gentleman with a benevolent 
expression, would be leaning on the counter as you came in, 
surveying you critically over his glasses. His movements, as 
he sought out the penny rubbers and twopenny packets of 
marbles which I used to buy from him, were as respectful and 
grave as if he had been supplying the stationery requisites of a 
prelate. ‘Sonny’ I might be in the sweet-shop around the 
corer; I was * Sir’ to Mr. Ecclebury. 

When there was family printing to be collected, Mr. Eccle- 
bury would turn to the darkness behind and, ‘Mr. Crow, a 
moment, if you please,’ he would murmur. Until that moment 
you might not have known that there was anyone else at work 
in the shop; but there, in the shadows, lit only by a shaft of 
grey light from a little window, sat Mr. Crow, clerk to the 
firm, at a tall and heavy oak desk; he sat on a very high stool 
from which his legs dangled, and he wrote continuously in 
heavy red-leather volumes. It was his face which impressed me 
most; from the wing collar to the few strands of grey hair 
which remained, his expression was habitually one of deeply- 
wrinkled despair. Called now into consultation with his master, 
he would adjust his pince-nez, slither down from his perch, and 
advance noiselessly and apprehensively out of the shadows to 
sand, the very image of respectable, moth-eaten woe, as if he 
were inevitably about to receive notice of instant dismissal. 
His humility would have delighted a Scrooge; to this day I 
cannot believe that the gentle, soft-spoken Mr. Ecclebury had 
teduced him to this piteous condition. 

‘Mr. Crow, will you kindly enquire for Mr. Dukes’s letter- 
heads?’ [ never tired of watching what came next. Away 
beyond the other end of the counter there was a hole in the 
floor, and thither the unhappy Mr. Crow would betake himself; 
within a couple of feet of the edge he would stop, peer down- 
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wards into the depths, and in a voice more suggestive of suppli- 
cation than command, he would call for my father’s order. 

Precisely what was through that hole I did not know; I knew 
only that it emitted light, and perhaps heat, and a repetitive 
thump-bang-squeak of a noise which never seemed to cease. 
There was a voice down there, which never said much more 
than * Ah’ and *Mmm,’ and which appeared to growl con- 
tinuously when addressed by Mr. Crow. Not until I one 
day beheld a black hairy arm appear from the depths to deliver 
a packet of invoices did I light on the awful truth. It was, I 
admit, a truth coloured by memories of the Three Billy Goats 
Gruff; but in the circumstances it fitted admirably. I became 
convinced that Mr. Ecclebury kept a Troll in the cellar. Thus 
was explained the dread with which the unfortunate Crow 
appeared to regard the hole. He knew, and now I knew too, 
that if that hairy arm were once to seize him, he would be 
dragged below and greedily gobbled up, pince-nez and all, in 
a matter-of seconds. 

Whatever the merits of my theory, I was seven years old, 
and perhaps it offered a satisfying explanation for the mysteri- 
ous, fascinating. impressive atmosphere which I always asso- 
ciated with the place. For whilst no one could have said that Mr. 
Ecclebury, still less the tremulous Mr. Crow, was a particularly 
stolid figure—a whisk of wind would have carried them both 
through the window—-the shop itself had a stability and a 
solidity born of timber and brass and tradition. The doors of 
the cupboards along the wall opened and closed ponderously; 
the pendulum clock had ticked half a century away. A horse 
might safely have danced upon Mr. Crow’s desk, though Mr. 
Crow would have permitted nothing so indecorous. The very 
pen nibs lived in a massive mahogany cabinet with mother of 
pearl labels to its drawers. It was a background into which 
the two old gentlemen fitted perfectly, and in which they 
seemed to have taken root. 

All this, as I have said, was a long time ago, and only this 
year have I been back to the town. I hardly expected that 
Mr. Ecclebury would still be there; the High Street had become 
an avenue of chromium plate against walls of concrete and 
black glass, where an orgy of neon signs blinked in vain com- 
petition with the summer sun. And then I came round the 
bend in the street. 


ecelebar Wj- screamed a row of scarlet 
wooden italics, spiked to a rectangle of polished slats above 
the window; modern printing squeaked a row of 
similar hideosities below. Where once through misty panes 
I had read of the old-fashioned blessings of the Pickwick, the 
Owl and the Waverley Pen, there stretched a formless expanse 
of glass, from behind which a sun-tanned cardboard beauty 
extolled the slippery virtues of the Rollaround Riter. And 
in the corner of the window, a little plate read: 





NU-SELL LTD 
The Twentieth Century Shopfitters 


Scrubnall Heath 








Inside, it was a pathetic spectacle. From ceiling to floor, 
the walls were covered with red and white striped shirting; the 
oak cabinets had been swept away; the clock ticked no more. 
Behind the counter, with the air of an Emeritus Professor 
doomed to spend the rest of his days in a funfair, stood Mr. 
Ecclebury. But he did not lean on the counter; for the counter 
was a rimless glass box, mounted upon four little peg-like 
trotters which diverged from each other at an alarming angle. 

*Pen nibs? Certainly, sir.’ A pressed steel door swayed 
open, and then closed with a tinny, empty clang. 

‘ Ah, yes, sir, times are changing, and they say that it doesn’t 
pay to fall behind.’ He spoke as a man who had assumed the 
convictions of a crazy world against his better judgement. 
‘We had it done properly, of course, by a gentleman from 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT —BY BETTER LIGHT 











Why not start the coming winter by having really good lighting such as is shown in the above illustration? 


How often does one hear the remark, “ Have you seen the lighting at so-and-so’s ?” instead of “Have you seen so-and 
so’s room? ", forgetting that, just as the purpose of a window is both to light and to ventilate a room, so the purpose 
of a lighting fitting is solely to light the room, with the object of enabling us to see everything in it clearly and comfortably. 

This is what G.V.D. stands for, and the illustration shows how perfectly and delightfully a room can be lighted by our 
system with glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused light, and how economically this can be done, there being only two 
fittings and only one lamp in each. The joy and comfort of this ideal type of lighting must be experienced to be believed, 

WE NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, nor the very high intensities so prevalent to-day, 
One of the results of glare, high intensities and the widespread use of fluorescent lighting can be seen from a recent report of 
the Ministry of Health, which discloses the fact that nearly 27,000,000 pairs of glasses were supplied during the first five years’ 
work of the National Health Service. 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM: 


War Office; Ministry f Works {ir Ministry; London Chamber of Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd.; Richard Thomas and Baldwins, 
ynmerce; Queen's Chapel of the Savoy; Shell-Mex and B p Ltd Ltd The Wallboard Merchants Association; Susan Small, Ltd: 
D. Napier and Son, Lt Express Dairy Co., Ltd Maedalene College Cope ’s Taverns, Lid The Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation 


Cambridee Ridley Ha ll, Can thrid lee; Painter Bros., Ltd inelo- (Cuticura); The English Speaking Union; Wolfe and Hollander, Lid: 

To an O - ) Jf td Coal ht li macs oun =? “pg ee I - kKtron Eucryl, Ltd.; Polygon Hotel, Southampton; Phaidon Press, Ltd: 
Leea wa neral SSUrane ocie ad ) ml oO an . “ a hn 

c o mel (Co saile Hall) fie me n Birk hee k Colle -* Tootal p ee es John I. Thornycroft and Co., Lid fn — vic and ¢ " » Lid. hae 

7 and Dohme, Ltd.; Rosehaugh Co., Ltd.; British Electricity Authority, 


e Co., Ltd.; Firth Brown Tools, Ltd.; Imperial Chemical Industries, ; : 1 olde 
iT I. ¢ 1 “ bam Coll : Her 4 - Fi Cath Ay i Sch : ] y H "I ase Museum of Antiquities, Amman; St. Andrews Church, Sheffield; 
‘ i¢ Crit ieee ‘ ‘ ei < card ‘ ft , ( pe . ~ . sme 
and Co. (London), Lid: Faber end Feber, Lid: Parsons Ensineerine |* imbledon Spiritualist Church; The famous Crypt of St. Martin-in 
Co., Lt John Summers and Sons, Lid.; H. Samuel, Ltd.; Saqui and the-Fields; Reading University; The Administrative Staff College; 


Lawrence, Ltd.; de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd.; Cerebos, Ltd.; Cunard White’s Club; The Incorporated Institute of British Decorators and 
House, Litd.; Thames Steam Tug and Lighterage Co., Ltd.; London Interior Designers; Sherborne School for Girls; The Hastings Publie 
Fruit Exchange; Jonathan Cape, Ltd.; The Publishers Association; Library; The Finsbury Public Library; The Llandudno Public L brary; 
The Institute of Physics; The Institution of Naval Architects; The The East Anelian Girls’ School; Carmel College; The Hillel 
London Health Centre; The New Health Club; The London Clinic; Foundation; and the Bank of England Printing Works. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


G.V. D. ILLUMINATORS 
29b TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.|I _ Tel. MUSeum 1857 
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tondon. Turned us upside down, they did, sir. And charged 
ys a pretty penny, too, eh, Mr. Crow? ’ =. 

Mr. Crow was in his old place; he was bathed in the refrig- 
erated light of a fluorescent tube; from the wall before him 
there jutted out a shelf of plywood which curled at the edges, 
and which was supported by two thin, gleaming chains, and 
on this lay the heavy red-leather volume, and a conical scarlet 
inkwell. There sat poor Mr. Crow, deeply uniiappy, on a square 
of yellow plastic supported on three wiry wobbly stalks, which 
shivered in unison with the thump-bang-squeak from the cellar. 
He slid down and came forwards into the shop; there he stood, 
wringing his hands, and gazing down at the hole, the one 
familiar thing that remained. 

‘Indeed, sir, yes, a pretty penny as you so rightly observe, 
sir. But we are finished with all those men now, | expect.” He 
contrived to let a weak smile flit across his features. I suppose 





it was a smile of resignation to the inevitable. Yet if I had 
been seven years old again, I could have persuaded myself that 
as he said, ‘ We've finished with them,’ I saw him wink surrep- 
titiously at something greedy and wicked in the cellar. And 
not for one moment could I have blamed him. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


Murder on Saturday 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU F 


T Piccadilly Circus they told us to mind the doors. 

‘If I could take my cap off I'd be able to stand upright. 

But where’d I put my cap?’ said an American Air 
Force officer curved into the far side of the carriage. ‘ After 
King’s Cross you won't be able to lift your arm,’ said his 
neighbour. 

At King’s Cross two passengers wanted to get out. They 
might as well have wanted to reach the moon. A wedge of 
flushed humanity, which pressured itself from platform into 
Tube, made outward movement impossible. ‘Mind the 
doors!’ ‘Excuse me sir, will you please take your foot out 
of my pocket?” ‘Mind The Doors!’ ‘If you don’t get 
your bottom in, sir, the stationmaster will hit it with a sledge 
hammer.. “MIND THE DOORS! !”’ ‘* This football seems 
to be slightly popular,’ said the American Air Force officer. 

Thereafter there was no talk. We were too busy breathing. 
We could only watch the sweat dropping gently on to our 
mackintoshes. At last we reached Arsenal (Highbury Hill) 
and were projected on to the platform like pellets from a 


compressed air gun. 
. * * 


After the match, even the ticket holders’ queue for the Tube 
stretched for three quarters of a mile. Cars stood motionless 
in the roads like islands in a slow moving stream. Sightless 
and aimless, we went with the crowd, .without even a star for 
guide, hoping only that somewhere at the end of it all there 
would be a bus. 

Then it rained. 

When we reached it, even the bus was no longer a haven. 
We sat in sickly mackintoshes and peered through steamy 
windows. 

‘That full back never tackled once. He just ran up and 
down the line. Talk about marathons! Jim Peters wasn’t in 
it. That fellow must have run ninety-seven miles today. And 
never kicked the ball.’ 

‘I bet I've got a cold tomorrow morning.’ 

‘That's nothing. If it had been one degree colder, all that 
lot would have caught pneumonia this afternoon.’ 

' Fares, please. No standing on top.’ 

Here you are. All the winners and Classified Results.’ 

Oh, the misery of those Classified Results ! 

* x * 


The setting for this opening day of the 1954-55 football 
season had been just right, with 65,000 people crowded under 
& summer sky to watch Arsenal play Newcastle on Highbury’s 
tolled and rolling turf against a background of blue misted 
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hills beyond the chimney pots. True, in the second half the 
sky was bruised and discoloured; yet, until the end, all stayed 
right for good football. 

And, while the police band played before the game began, 
there was more than usual expectancy. I myself think little 
of football in the middle of August, especially when the cricket 
championship stands poised above the heads of at least three 
counties. I need to be eased from cricket’s gentle grimness 
into the raucous abandon of League football. But the majority 
at Highbury on Saturday wanted no easing. They were ready 
to plunge. August was their Spring and they revelled in it, 
favours, hunting horns, rattles and all, especially when, for 
the very first match, there were Arsenal and Newcastle, two 
flashing teams which seemed to promise all that was best in 
English football. 

In English football. ... Every man and woman on that 
ground had heard of the Hungarians. Most of them had seen 
the Hungarians, in the flesh, on TV or on the newsreels. 
Everyone on that ground had been pricked in his pride because 
foreigners had shown not only how much more attractive their 
brand of football was than ours but also how much more 
effective. I would bet that everyone at Highbury last Saturday 
was saying in his heart: ‘ All right! This season we'll begin 
to show ’em.’ 

So the normal excitement of the season's first match over- 
bubbled. 

Well, we showed ’em Jackie Milburn, Newcastle’s outside 
right, twisting and turning and making two beautiful goals. 
But then we’ve already shown ’em Stanley Matthews and, on 
the other wing, we’ve shown some of them Tom Finney. We’ve 
got a bit of a corner in these fine, individual, wingmen, but 
what else have we got to show ? 

We've got, judging by last Saturday, whole forward lines 
who miss openings which my seven-year-old son would have 
taken if only football was his full-time job. We’ve got players 
who expend more energy writhing on the ground or otherwise 
attracting the referee’s attention than they do in playing. We’ve 
got players who, failing in skill, try to compensate by fouls. 

But of individuals whose skill is set on fire by the joy of 
playing, and whose delight in playing reaches its climacteric 
when they are part of a team which plays football as it can 
best be played, we have nothing to show ‘em, judging by last 
Saturday. 

Newcastle won 3-—1, so presumably someone was pleased. 
* * * 


Very late that night I was in my local. ‘ What,” said my 
neighbour, ‘is wrong with you?’ I told him. Two teams, 
I said, had murdered a Saturday afternoon. Kick the man 
and miss the ball. Use your science only on the referee. Get 
round him if you can but just barge into your opponents. 
Mind you, I said, it’s not only the players’ fault. I blame the 
fans. They don’t want good football. They want two points. 
But, I said, there is still hope. People who have seen the 
Hungarians play aren’t going to be satisfied with this muck. 
Today the crowd gave ‘em the slow handclap. There are 
going to be some changes in English football before long. 
‘Did you,’ asked my neighbour, ‘notice any Newcastle 
supporter giving the slow handclap? By the way, how’s 
Huddersfield done today ? Oh, I see. Not even one point 
for them, eh? Still, I expect they played football like the 
Hungarians. And that means more than points, doesn’t it?’ 
He took a deep draught of ale, then looked at me over 
the brim. ‘Do you know what I think ?” he asked. * Unless 
things change, they’re likely to stay pretty much the same.’ 





On Holiday 


To make sure of receiving your Spectator when you 
are on holiday, send us your holiday address and we 
will post the paper to you—at 84d. per copy. Instruc- 
tions to: Sales Dept., Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 
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Poets of the Fifties 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 
HAT do most readers mean when they talk of 
‘modern’ poetry ? Not the founders, not Eliot or 
Yeats. Not the more recent representatives, not 
Dylan Thomas even. The picture of the present-day poet was 
formed in the Thirties: a left-winger just back from the 
Weimar republic or Spain and aggressively introducing pylons 
or power-stations into his verse. When people speak of 
* young’ poets it tends, still, to be W. H. Auden (who already 
marks an epoch) or Cecil Day Lewis (who is Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford) that they mean. The hygienic Marxist- 
Freudian style represents for them the obscurity and the 
rovocation which they have seen denounced in the popular 
ress. Of course, a few devotees may have carried the matter 
further, but what would they have found? The neo- 
Romanticism associated with Dylan Thomas and the New 
Apocalypse, which was dominant during the war years, or the 
rather heterogeneous collection of poets who were around in 
Cairo during the Forties. Neither of these groups had the 
strength to replace the talents or the errors of the Thirties. 
The brand of poetry put forward by the New Apocalypse was 
too wild and whirling: apart from Dylan Thomas no poet 
of any stature was produced by this romantic reaction. As 
for the Mediterranean group, they were united purely by 
circumstance, and the word ‘ civilised ’ defines and limits their 
talents. In the eyes of the general reader it is the Thirties that 
continue to typify the modern movement in verse. 

Now, however, there are signs that this twenty-year old 
domination is coming to an end. New names in the reviews, 
a fresh atmosphere of controversy, a new spirit of criticism— 
these are signs that some other group of poets is appearing 
on the horizon. And this summer’s publications from the 
Fantasy Press* provide a convenient opportunity to form some 
opinion of the direction this new movement is likely to take. 





























Viola Meynell 
LOUISE 


AND OTHER STORIES 








The cardinal virtues of Miss Meynell’s art, in the 
very difficult short story form, are economy, 
restraint and the quality of literary tact—virtues 
remarkable today by their rarity. In these twelve 
new stories Viola Meynell draws her characters with 
sureness and delicacy, and makes her points with the 
precision we have come to expect from this very 
distinguished artist. 


13th September 10s. 6d. 
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Of course, it has its roots in the Thirties. The attempt aj 
a return to romanticism which came between was essentially 
a sport. In the poems of William Empson and, to a lessee 
extent, those of Auden, the present generation of under or just 
over thirties have found their masters, a development which 
first became evident in Mr. John Wain’s essay on Mr. Empson’y 
poetry in Penguin New Writing. This common influence jg 
no doubt, one of the main reasons for the impression of unity 
given by their work. Anyone reading the poems of writen 
so different as, for instance, Mr. Donald Davie and Mr. Thom 
Gunn is bound to be surprised by greater resemblances thay 
he could reasonably have expected. Is this then a school of 
poets ? Not in the French sense of the word: English poet, 
have (unfortunately for the critics) always been hostile to the 
programme and manifesto. But there is some evidence that 
the present generation has been sufficiently affected by commog 
influences and circumstances for a not too vague Zeitgeist tg 
be apparent in their productions. 

The names of some of these young poets, mostly from 
Oxford or Cambridge, are already beginning to be known— 
Mr. Wain, Mr. Davie, Mr. Gunn, Mr. Amis—and many of 
them will be familiar to readers of the Spectator. What they 
have in common is revealed both in content and style. Ay 
to the first, what strikes the reader is their similarity of tong 
rather than of subject-matter. The subjects of their poems 
are varied and are the usual ones: love, nature, literature— 
but the tone in which they are treated is peculiar. It might 
roughly be described as * dissenting’ and non-conformist, cool, 
scientific and analytical. Here is how Thom Gunn deals with 
the legend of Helen of Troy: 

Paris. He was a man. And yet 
That Aphrodite brought this want 
Found too implausible to admit: 
And so against this story set 
The story of a stolen aunt. 


This is writing which uses the subject-matter of myth, but it 
is not mythopoeic writing: it is critical and destructive of 
myth. (I hasten to add that Mr. Gunn can be mythopoeic 
when he chooses. It is in the creation of Tnyth that he shows 
his greatest originality.) The subjects of the poems in Mr. 
Davie’s pamphfet speak for themselves: ‘ The Evangelist,’ ‘On 
Bertrand Russell’s Portraits from Memory,’ * Homage to 
William Cowper ’—this is the poetic equivalent of liberal, 
dissenting England. A liberalism distrustful of too much 
richness or too much fanaticism, austere and sceptical. A 
liberalism egalitarian and anti-aristocratic. A_ liberalism 
profoundly opposed to fashion in the metropolitan sense of the 
word and in this and other ways displaying strong connections 
with F. R. Leavis and Scrutiny. George MacBeth sums up part 
of its credo: 

Shop, therefore, criticise, be keen. 

Walk round the stall and ask the price 

Even of goods that look too green. 


It is easy to see how this critical attitude produces the 
distrust of rhetoric, the attempt to convey complicated thought 
and moral feeling that mark the style of these poets. Theif 
intense preoccupation with a packed use of language is 
indicated by the very titles of recent volumes of verse with theif 
careful ambiguities and conscious complexity: Fighting Terms, 
Mixed Feelings, A Frame of Mind, A Form of Words. 
Obviously this owes a great deal to Mr. Empson’s poetry and, 
more generally, to the thinking about language which has been 
carried on ever since Ogden and Richards’s Meaning of 


—* 





* Fighting Terms. By Thom Gunn. (Fantasy Press. 8s. 6d.) 
A Form of Words. By George MacBeth. (Fantasy Press. 9s. 6d.) 
Fantasy Pamphlet No. 19. By Donald Davie. (Fantasy Press 9d.) 
Fantasy Pamphlet No. 20. By Jonathan Price. (Fantasy Press. 94.) 
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Meaning both by literary critics and by the logical positivist 
philosophers. It can also be regarded as a reaction against 
the loose romanticism current during the war years and just 
after, as an attempt to introduce meaning—and complex 
meaning at that—at a time when English poetry had been 
ravaged by the indiscriminate use of evocatory images. 
Typically, the line from which these poets start (developed 
from Mr. Empson), is apparently transparent but conceals 
other meanings beneath its colloquial flatness. An example 
js Jonathan Price’s concluding lines in * Verses for a Flirt’: 
You hope it’s heads you win, and tails I lose. 


Forgive me_ It’s a game I never play. 


Here the simplicity of colloquial speech hides the point of the 
whole poem: heads and tails evidently have a physiological 
significance as well as the obvious figurative one. The trouble 
with this neo-metaphysical writing is that not everyone can 
manage a combination of simplicity of language with compli- 
cation of emotion and thought. Mr. MacBeth reverses the 
process ; : i 
When once proleptic of the kiss 
Their parted lips stood poised in air 
No stellar parallax could tear 

Heart from heart in hendiadys. 


This would send anyone rushing to the Oxford English 
Dictionary to decode it. The language wraps up the thought 
quite unnecessarily. This kind of * wit” writing only too often 
starts out to be Donne and finishes as Cleveland or some other 
minor metaphysical. Almost anyone can play upon words in 
such a way as to be amusing or even at times significant, but 
the real poet must find his own voice and in an age when wit 
is the fashion his talent will be measured by his deepening 
of that rather superficial norm. 
that the handling of words and metre which metaphysical 
verse requires is excellent training technically; it is a good thing 
to see young poets once again paying attention to sheer 
virtuosity. 

Complication of thought, austerity of tone, colloquialism 
and avoidance of rhetoric—these provide some common 
ground and common dangers. The dangers are those of 
elimination of richness, of dryness pushed to the point of 
aridity. Also some of these young university poets are hardly 
out of the pastiche stage. Literary achievement usually begins 
with pastiche (Mr. Empson was the obvious thing to go for), 
but the general reader is quite entitled to ask: ‘What have 
these poets actually done ? Which of them are likely to make 
the grade?’ In this form the question is a difficult one; for 
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This once admitted, it is true | 


some it is too early to answer and for others it will always be | 


too late. 

Some distinct personalities are, however, beginning to 
emerge. Among the poets whose volumes are under review 
Mr. Gunn has produced a style entirely his own, where strict 
metrical form is allied to a curiously unsensual passion and 
force of thought. He is a good poet already and will probably 
be a better one. His faults (such as a rather overdone tough- 
ness) are easily corrected and are being corrected. Mr. Davie 
too has found his own special amalgam: dryness is his formula, 
monotony his danger. Another more isolated tendency is 
represented by poets such as Philip Larkin and Philip Oakes 
who bring to their work a greater myth-making power and 
are less scared of emotion. 
destinies of individual poets. All the poets here mentioned 
have displayed promise and more than promise. Their work 
is vigorous and full of interest, but the object of criticism 


But it is hard to prophesy the 


at this stage of their careers must be to arouse attention— | 


to transmit enthusiasm—and not to pick winners in a race 
that has still so far to go. The questions remain unanswered: 
What is certain is that, for better or for worse, we are now 
in the presence of the only considerable movement in English 
poetry since the Thirties, 
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Edinburgh: 


PICTURESQUE NOTES 


“Stevenson’s comments do not stale with the pass- 
ing of years. They contain some of his best and 
most individual writing. The photographs [by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn] in this new edition are 
startlingly beautiful and I agree with the editor that 
such photographs by a sensitive artist are the best 
accompaniment to the text. . . . As to the editor 
[Janet Adam Smith], I thought her Preface sensi- 
tive and extremely understanding.’ 


Crown 4to. Illustrated. 30s. 


TIME AND TIDE 












Tombolo 





The Wind 


in the Sails 
JACQUES PERRET 


A witty fantasy which 
transports the reader from 
a tavern in modern Paris 
to the quarter-deck of a 
French ship-of-the-line in 
1696. Here the hero tries to 
reverse the course of re- 
corded history and blot out 
the naval defeat on his fam- 
ily’s escutcheon. 125. 6d. 





NICHOLAS FERSEN 


Tombolo is a wild, unapproachable 
island in the salt marshes near Pisa. 
During the Italian campaign it became 
a refuge for the dregs and outlaws of 
all armies. This tense novel deals with 
people, scenes and events rarely to be 
found in fiction. If indeed, it is en- 
tirely fiction. 


10s. 6d. 


The Fragile 
Chain 
ANNIE MORECROFT 


Unsophisticated visitor 
from the New World 
meets urbane inhabitant of 
civilized Europe—that is a 
theme that has now been 
exhausted by the novelists. 
But Miss Morecroft has 
placed her scenein America 
and exactly reversed the 
familiar situation. 10s. 6d. 


The Cut of the Axe 
DELMAR JACKSON 


‘A strong and compelling story, offering more 
than violence and physical passion—though these 
are displayed savagely enough...He keeps the 
reader in a state of suspense... Remarkably power- 


ful stuff.’ 11Mz AND TIDE 


12s. 6d. 





Mary Coleridge 
COLLECTED POEMS 


‘Rarely does one find a neglected figure so agree- 

ably and intelligently revived. . . She is high in the 

second rank: her every poem is alive, genuine and 

individual.’ LoRD DAVID CECIL in the OBSERVER 
Frontispiece. 155. 
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Roberts of Kandahar 


The Life of Lord Roberts. By David James. (Hollis and Carter. 30s.) 
Tuat the heroes of two generations back are rarely admirable to 


their descendants is a truism barely worth re-stating. In retrospect 
their authors seem verbose and unenlightened, their statesmen prigs 
or hypocrites, their actors hams. Faults are remembered, virtues 
heavily obscured; mistakes apparent, the reasons for them long 
forgotten. On no one perhaps does the belittling influence of half 
a century's removal work more disastrously than on the professional 
soldier. The weapons he used, the armies he deployed, seem piti- 
fully inadequate to the demands of modern war; yet there is no 
glamour of antiquity to redeem their insignificance. To a genera- 
tion broken in to atom bombing, the pop-guns of Colenso seem 
unimpressive; for a nation which fondly believes that the finest days 
of English chivalry were spent on the battlefields of Agincourt and 
Crecy, even the march to Kandahar lacks true romance. 

It would therefore be almost miraculous if Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts were viewed today with the love and veneration which he 
inspired in his lifetime. When he died he was accepted not only as 
the most distinguished soldier since Wellington but also as uniquely 
placed in the affections of his own people, and, still more, of those 
who had known him in India. This tiny, indomitable figure had 
become a legend; ‘little Bobs,’ ‘fightin’ Bobs,’ fearless in war, 
generous in peace, wise in council, the hero of his age. He died in 
1914, and his fame, at least in England, vanished overnight in the 
holocaust of the First World War. Today he is only a vague pith- 
helmeted ghost, lumped in the general memory with Wolseley, 
Napier, Gordon and all the other half-forgotten figures who fought 
and flourished in the great divide between the Crimea and Mons. 

Mr. James is not the perfect instrument to rescue Lord Roberts 
from oblivion. He has done patient work and assembled much 
vital material hitherto untouched. As the first full-length biography, 
this book will prove most valuable. But it cannot be the last word. 
Mr. James writes of the wars of the late nineteenth century with the 
undiscriminating enthusiasm of a scoutmaster urging on a favourite 
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been a man who conducted himself more thoroughly in accor 
with certain rigid principles than Field-Marshal Roberts, 
validity of these principles Mr. James has accepted blindly, without 
question, even without examination. In the Indian Passages ig 
particular his work is not so much a critical study as a Careful 
summary of events. 

Yet the worst that can be said of Lord Roberts's beliefs js that 
today they are unfashionable. Perhaps most deeply of all he was 
convinced of the might and destiny of England: *** My country right 
or wrong; and right or wrong my country”’, is the sentiment most trea 
sured in the breasts of any worthy of the name of man’—such arrant 
patriotism fits ill in an age seeking wistfully for international Panaceag 
to eternal troubles. Worse still, he was an imperialist, believing 
firmly with Marshal Lyautey that ‘Colonial wars have nothing ig 
common with wars between nations; they are constructive not 
destructive.’ He put his faith in such concepts as duty and discip. 
line; he despised the sentimentality which sympathised with 
mutineers or failures. ‘If any Afghan proved guilty of treachery ,,! 
he wrote on one occasion, ‘I am afraid I shall hang them, notwith 
standing all the rubbish the Spectator and the Statesman write, 

From this it might be thought that Roberts was hard and unsym 
pathetic, the conventional hidebound soldier of popular conception, 
Nothing could be less true. In all his personal relationships he 
behaved with a sweetness and generosity which earned more friends 
and fewer enemies than would seem possible for a man in his position, 
What is more, he enjoyed an open mind and readiness to receive 
new ideas which completely belied the obstinate, tough shortsighted. 
ness of Sargent’s famous portrait. Always he looked to the future, 
battling with the morass of red tape and vested interest which beset 
the road to reform. Even at the age of seventy-seven he was ‘shocked 
to discover how little he knew about flying machines’ and eagerly 
pressed this new device on military leaders twenty years his junior 
and half as ready to apply imagination and vigorous remedies to 
the solution of their problems. 

Mr. James’s is not a vivid portrait. Nevertheless, everywhere is 
apparent Lord Roberts’s immense enthusiasm, energy and nobility, 


Démodeé though his beliefs may seem, antiquated his methods, 











troop. ‘Well played, Roberts. Keep at it, Kitchener, that’s the doubtful even his achievements, the tremendous personality of this 
stuff. Now then, French, no slacking!’ There can rarely have gallant little man remains triumphantly apparent. In a General 








down in Normandy — but treated with 
Wiltshire Constabulary. ”’ 


THE MIDWIFE OF PONT CLERY by Flora Sandstrom /0s. 6d: 


‘*This is the garden of Boccaccio where nothing matters that happens outside, set 


a delicacy which will in no way offend the 
ANTHONY RHODES in the Sunday Times 








BORRASCA 











convincing.’’ 


by Octavus Ray Cohen 


** Mr. Cohen paints in lurid colours, yet the general effect is not only credible but 


12s. 6d. 


JOSEPH TAGGART in the Star 








THE VIOLENT WEDDING 


affair with a white girl.”’ 


Recently published 


** Hard-hitting novel of the American ring in which a new champion survives a tragic 


I BOUGHT A PRAWNING BOAT 


by Robert Lowry 9s. 6d. 


Star 


by E. Delmar-Morgan = /2s. 6d. 











ARTHUR BARKER 
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Order issued after his death General Maud’huy wrote: ‘Up to 
the moment when death struck him down he pursued the object 
to which he devoted his whole life, the greatness of England.’ Itis 
no bad epitaph on a man, that he devoted his life to the greatness of 


his country. 
PHILIP SANDEMAN 


Colour Bar 


Colour Bar. By Learie Constantine. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


waar with the policy of Dr. Malan’s government and Mr. Constan- 
tine’s cricketing fame and popularity, most people who read _ his 
book will do so with an indulgent eye. To resort, as he often does, 
to the language of cricket, he plays a fast, streaky, opportunist 
innings against time. He is out, he says, to hit sixes; at times the 
colonialist bowling deceives him and he flukes and snicks outrage- 
ously; the lapses are interspersed with some good attacking batsman- 
ship, and he can always slam a no-ball from South Africa into the 
stands. It is the kind of innings that raises cheers and causes bitter 
and inconclusive arguments. And that is about as far as cricketing 
imagery will take us. 

To deal first with defects. Mr. Constantine insists on dividing the 
world’s population between the whites (all those of pure European 
descent) and the coloured (all the rest)—a distinction which weakens 
his focus but enables him to score a number of facile debating points. 
Coloured people can be intelligent (photograph of a smart sceptical- 
looking Chinese girl), mechanicaily progressive (model of Howrah 
station), militarily formidable (Japanese successes in World War ID), 
spiritual (they founded all the great religions). All this has precious 
little to do with the real evils of the colour bar, which bear chiefly 
on Africa, and the real sufferers, who are nearly all negroes. Again, 
there is scarcely a word on recent progress in British West Africa or 
the USA, or indeed in any ‘white’ country except the USSR, and it is 
surely worth mentioning that the main British motive in the penetra- 
tion of East and Central Africa was the desire to stop the slave trade. 
Elsewhere the text is riddled with unfair, misleading, oversimplified 
or simply inaccurate statements or suggestions. It is surprising to 
learn (p. 73) that segregation is proceeding rapidly in all schools, 
restaurants, hotels, theatres and trains in the southern USA; that 
hundreds of thousands of Indians die of starvation every year ; that 
the only fault of the late government of British Guiana was to threaten 
a foreign fruit empire; and that Mau Mau is an ancient society 
linked—by who knows what means—to similar bodies stretching 
right across Africa, and largely engaged in maintaining order in 
areas untouched by white men and settling inter-tribal disputes. 
Finally, the photograph of an American negro being burnt in kerosene, 
which bears no date, may suggest a very recent outrage; it was taken 
—as I found after some research—in 1925. 

These, however, are understandable though not inevitable blemishes 
on the work of a sincere and angry man. Regrettably, they may 
persuade some people to dismiss this book as pernicious drivel, 
which it is not. Mr. Constantine has every reason to be angry; 
sometimes—as in dealing with South Africa—he communicates his 
anger and his solemn warning with clarity and power, and for all his 
anger he remains personally uncommitted to fanaticism. Though 
genuinely impressed, however naively, with Russia’s handling of her 
minorities, he is not a Communist and deplores the spreading 
whisper of communism in Africa. ‘God knows,” he writes, ‘what 
distortions of the idea that once inspired Communism are now afoot.’ 
It is worth recalling that this book is important as a record of deeply 
and often blindly held feelings and not of complicated and misunder- 
stood facts, and that Mr. Constantine speaks a a convinced democrat 
who wants to see democracy working in Africa. Yet this, he says, 
is how it looks to Africans: 

This much the coloured man in Africa knows—that Democracy, 
as it works with him, is a dreadful thing. The Democracy under 
which he lives can arrest him without warrant, flog him, imprison 
him. It can drive him off the lands where his tribe has lived con- 
tentedly and prosperously, pen him on a barren Reserve, demand 
from him money he has never had, and so force him to sell himself 
into slavery on farms or in mine compounds where brothels are 
provided to make up for the wife and family with whom he may not 
live. It can force him to carry a lot of Passes that he cannot read 
ind does not understand, and if he makes an error, it can enslave 
his labour for years. That is democracy for the African and he 

n t with every breath he draws, and longs and prays for release 

. It is no use shouting at the Negro that Democracy is 


better than Communism. It may be better for you. It is not better 
for him... . There is still time for Democracy to teach him anothet 
meaning. But the time, I pray you believe me, is growing short. 


It is idle to protest at the distortion of detail. Almost throughout 
recorded history the natural facts of Africa, independently of his 
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Three CASSELL Novels 





A life-long devotion to the country and people of 
Spain has inspired 


ROWLAND WINN 


to write his unusual novel 


Carmela 


Every summer he leaves his English home of 
Nostell Priory and goes to Las Columnas, near 
Algeciras. It was here that he wrote this story. 
“This tale of Spanish adventure moves with such 
high spirits, and contains so much colour, splendour 
and gaiety that the cumulative spell is hard to 
resist. The beauty of the Spanish scene, of the 
gipsy music, dancing and customs enchant the 
imagination.”’—Scotsman. 12/6 net 


“A major novelist, probably the most important 
that Russia has produced since the Revolution. A 
prodigious work. It is conceived on a vast scale 
and executed with coolness and daring. A magnifi- 
cent achievement.’’—JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. 


IGOR GOUZENKO 
The Fall of a Titan 


“So gifted a creative writer is Gouzenko, so vast a 
panorama of the whole terrible scene of Soviet 
life does he paint, so filled with drama, breathless 
narrative, beauty, and tenderness are his pages 
as well as with excoriating analysis of the corrupt, 
brutal, heartless men who make and rule the in- 
human world of Soviet tyranny—that on first 
reading one compares this profound, poignant, 
and beautiful book with Tolstoy and Dostoievsky 
with War and Peace and The Brothers Karamazov.” 
—B.B.C. Broadcast. ‘16/- net 





“From whichever angle one regards it, this is a 
good piece of work, intelligent, satisfying and 
consistently interesting.“—Glasgow Herald. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


The View from the Parsonage 


“If you are an admirer of Charlotte Bronté and 
particularly of Jane Eyre, you will much enjoy 
it.”"—Daily Dispatch. 

“Takes us right back to this author’s very best 
work.”’—Liverpool Post. 
“A fine Story, finely told.”’ Scotsman, 

“This is a moving story, set in those country 
scenes which she brings alive with all her old 
skill.”"—-Yorkshire Post. 10/6 net 
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own personal qualities, have left the negro at the mercy of more 
fortunate peoples. Having assumed full responsibility for his 
destinies, the whites must discharge it or answer for it; having 
condemned Africans to irresponsibility they must work glumly away 
while the Africans, no longer passive, propose impossible or threaten 
murderous remedies. With certain notable exceptions they are 
pledged to African advancement. How is it to be achieved without 
unlimited finance or facilities, which are lacking, or unlimited ruthless- 
ness (e.g., in the prevention of destructive or wasteful use of land), 
which is forbidden. That is their affair. Can it indeed be achieved, 
or effectively prosecuted, while the distinction between white and 
coloured survives in its present form? (Cecil Rhodes, to judge from 
one famous but unprintable aside, does not seem to have thought so.) 
Moreover, someone else is bidding for the sympathies of Africans— 
someone whose bid seems the more attractive so long as white men 
insult negroes in pubs and churches (the author suffered in both and is 
now no longer a practising Catholic) and white landladies examine 
sheets to see whether the black rubs off. 

Always enormous, the task of the whites has now assumed a 
paramount urgency. We should be grateful to Mr. Constantine. 
His judgement often falters and his voice now and then takes on a 
note of fury, but his warning, which should reach a wide public, is 
authentic, timely and sinceres 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Underneath 


The Darkness Under the Earth. 


4,000 Years Under the Sea. By 
Jackson. 18s.) 


Two countrymen of Jules Verne, leading the way in the robust effort 
to keep experience abreast of science-fiction, are at the same time 
exploring a world of womby symbols which the followers of Jung 
will recognise. The Darkness Under the Earth is M. Casteret’s 
seventh volume on speleology, and the fourth to appear in English. 
M. Diolé’s book (the title seems a conscious transposition of Captain 
Nemo from space to time) continues the diver’s apologia which he 
began in The Undersea Adventure. Both, but particularly the cave- 
hunter, write as pioneers who have seen their new techniques and 
their different raptures spreading in popularity. Both are concerned 
to communicate an excitement of the spirit, an enlargement of man’s 
frontiers, but M. Casteret is properly distressed by the spectacle of 
imprudent followers stumbling in the darkness to which he has led 
them, too often to their deaths. He gives half his book to an investiga- 
tion of such cave-disasters in several countries, the other half to the 

rivate joys of himself and his intrepid family in the penetration of 
ice-caverns in the high Pyrenees. His exultation in the spectacle of 
torch-lit chambers and ice cascades is patent, but may not be every- 
one’s idea of a due reward for hazards overcome. These are not the 
caves of paleolithic art, nor is there much indication of a scientific 
object in the adventure. Perhaps the mountaineer’s answer suffices 
in this case also: ‘Because it is there.’ 

M. Diolé’s book, despite the superficial similarities, turns out to be 
as different as his element. He dives as an archzxologist, which is to 
say in his case as a humanist, chiefly around the Mediterranean sea- 
board but also with a tantalisingly brief excursion to the fabled coast 
of Brittany. And he dives, at the outset of the account, so quickly 
into the poetry and the mysticism of his subject as to alarm the reader 
who wants to know what it is all about and what new knowledge 
is really being fished up. Read on, for you will be informed as well 
as captivated. The remarkable thing about M. Diolé is that his 
imaginative approach, calling ‘all the world of poetry to my rescue’ 
and plucking whole handfuls of rarities from the submerged meadows 
of history and mythology, does at the same time embrace the serious 
disciplines of archeology His vision aims at completeness, but the 
specialist will hardly find cause to quarrel with him. To him the 
animal and vegetable encrustations on an artifact won from the sea 
are not the veils of truth but its windows. Yet how hard the truth is 


By Norbert Casteret. (Dent. 15s.) 


Philippe Diolé. (Sidgwick & 


to find! He descends into the waters of an antique coast, into a 
medium eight hundred times heavier than air, where weed entangles 
him, mud blinds him, and the objects he is so eager to raise drag him 
down To understand what he finds he must ransack libraries, 
balance facts against ideas, temper his passion with scepticism and 


conclude the epithalamion of his marriage to the deep with the 
appropriate appendices on variations of the mean _ sea-level, the 
classification of amphor and ancient anchors. 

That is not all. Beyond the fascinating suggestions of man’s 
amphibious history, of the horse-tamer and the boat-builder, the 


evidence of trade-routes and the echoes of old place-names, lies the 
author’s feeling that he is treating of a miracle and must grope for the 


" passions. 
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means to do so. Beneath the sea he finds the landscape of th 
‘Virgin of the Rocks,’ and the dream haunts him while his mind 
considers Leonardo’s project of a diving-machine. He is searchj 
for a language which may make only a beginning, but the right 
beginning, in describing*a world which is not yet a place of common 
knowledge.’ He feels himself, in his phrase-making ‘like those who 
when talking to foreigners, suddenly realise that, while trying to 
make themselves understood, they have been guilty of shouting’, 
That may be so, but he has at least secured our attention. Aided by 
well-chosen photographs and an able translator, the mariner hath his 


will. FRANCIS WATSON 


Bold Bureaucrat 


Betrayal of an Ideal. By G. A. Tokaev, with an introduction by Sjr 
David Kelly. (Harvill. 21s.) 


COLONEL TOKAEV is a veteran Caucasian Communist in his mid. 
forties who fled to the West after becoming progressively more and 
more disgusted with what he regards as the Stalinist betrayal of the 
October Revolution and the repressive imperialism practised by the 
Kremlin against the nationalities of Soviet Asia. At the time of his 
defection he held a post under Marshal Zhukov in East Germany 
impressively designated as Deputy and Plenipotentiary of the Soviet 
Government and Politbureau for Aviation, Jet and Rocket Problems, 

Tokaev scaled the perilous steeps of Soviet bureaucracy through 
orthodox channels. He was a Pioneer, a Consomolnik, a Party 
member, a member of the privileged Officer Corps and a senior 
lecturer in a Moscow academy. These memoirs only take him 
through half his Communist experiences, yet it is already clear that 
he survived against all reasonable odds, for he was unorthodox to 
the point of recklessness. 

A Schweik without Schweik’s amiable cunning, and incorrigibly 
humourless, as a youth he lectured almost everyone he met on 
morals, manners and revolutionary diligence. His shamelessly 
priggish account of how he was seduced by a young girl of eighteen, 
fighting every inch of the way for his prized virginity, would indicate 
that the tendency to take himself seriously persists. Unorthodoxy 
alone would not account for his frequent expulsions from the Party; 
he would have been expelled from any barrack room for half his 
sins of personality. ; 

His dislike of the Soviet regime—he is still, however, a convinced 
Communist—and his opinionated character have resulted inevitably 
in a highly subjective report on recent Russian history. It is not 
entirely valueless, nor is it unsurprising. The fact that Colonel 
Tokaev insisted at all times on announcing his opinions and yet 
escaped the salt-mines would suggest that the Soviet regime has 
been more indulgent than we have been led to believe. 


EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Mary Coleridge 


The Collected Poems of Mary Coleridge. Edited by Theresa Whistler, 

(Hart-Davis. 15s.) 

WiTH the work of Mary Coleridge we are back in the world of private 
poetry, a world where poetry is a gentle lyric impulse springing from 
a serene and contented life. As Mrs. Whistler edmits in her admuir- 
able introduction to this book, Mary Coleridge 
understood the artist’s life too well not to discriminate between an 
art used chiefly as a personal outlet, or way of escape, and the more 
rofound and positive act of creation. Many of her poems spring 
rom the less exacting impulse... . 
And later she says, 
Mary Coleridge’s poems will only 
silent place. 

Mary Coleridge died in 1907 and this is the first volume of het 
poems to appear under her own name. She led a sheltered and, on 
the whole, a very happy life. No violent experience came her way. 
Her deepest emotions were those of friendship, and for friendship 
she had a rare and selfless gift. Her childhood was outwardly 
tranquil but she led an intense inner life of fear and timidity. These 
feelings were later to prevent her from experiencing the deepest 
In a way she lived at one remove from those things that 
But there is neither compla- 


please a quiet reader in & 


are important in most writers’ lives. 
cency nor pretence in her poems: 


I have forged me sevenfold heats 
A shield from foes and lovers, 
And no one knows the heart that beats 
Beneath the shield that covers 
Although, as Mrs. Whistler points out, Mary Coleridge's bie 
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graphy cannot be discerned in her poems, her inner world of shadows 
and fears is most vividly displayed in them. 


But, of course, when all this is said the question is—how good are 
the poems? Do these poems celebrate and concentrate into pure 
song the emotions common to us all? Not very often, | am afraid 
Mary Coleridge generally wrote of love, of death, of loss, of nostalgia 
—large themes enough, and quite sufficient for the lyric poct who 
can reach beyond himself and, by the adroit and original use of 
language and imagery, present these things freshly. But Mary 
Coleridge’s language is often dull and trite and her images are 
seldom striking. Only occasionally does she achieve such precision 
of language as in the last stanza of * Awake’: 

The whistle of the train that, like a dart 
Pierces the darkness as it hurries by, 

Hath not enough of sadness, and my heart 
Is stifled for a cry 

But she had one gift that is rare in a minor poet: she was often 
able to conclude a poem most triumphantly. Her last lines are 
frequently her best as we can see in ‘Why?,’ ‘Gone,’ ‘Dumb’ and 
many other poems. She also had a nearly faultless ear even if 
there is a certain monotony in the music that she made. 

Mary Coleridge was always tentative and incontfident about her 
writing. She knew, better than anyone, that it was on a small scale. 
Her work is not likely to influence any young writer today, and, 
inevitably, she will be compared with Charlotte Mew, also recently 
published in a collected edition, who was doing much the same kind 
of thing but doing it so much more memorably. 


ELIZABLTH JENNINGS 


Photographs of Scotland 
Sra] 


Scotland in Colour. By Moray McLaren and A. F. Kersting, with a 
Foreword by Sir Compton Mackenzie. (Batsford. 15s.) 


THIS is a con 
tourist trade 
if is UiKels 


vhere such reside. The 


shelt w 


ipetent piece of book-making, aimed presumably at the 

In so far as it pleasantly recalls scenes of enjoyment, 
to be welcomed and form an agreeable memento for the 
text by Moray McLaren pieces together 


no great burden of intormation either historical, geographical, 
geologic v of any other kind. It ts written in an easy loping 
styk Quite small minds will tollow without difficulty and accom- 


modate without strain all that Mr. McLaren provides. 
The bock is illustrated with thirty-two colour photographs by 
| 


A. F. Kersting, of which Sir Compton Mackenzie says in a brief 
, 


preface: ‘1 do not recall a nicer presentation of the Scottish scene.’ 
That otiose word is in this case, | think, carefully chosen. None of 
Mr. Ke ng’s pictures is striking or imaginative, but there is none 
it which the most delicate mind could take offence. Unless, that ts, 


ts a mind so delicate as to take offence at the suggestion 
photographs convey any full impression of the 
Scottish landscape The 


}, 
there e% 
thar sh 


e coloul 


varied beauty and magnificence of the 


task is indecd immensely difficult: but that would be no reason for 
pretending it has been accomplished when it has not. 
The difticulties derive, partly from the extreme rarity of a true 


artist’s eve which can isolate a picture from a view; partly from the 
problem of getting anything like the picture he saw into a 


tech 
book ( ir photographs represent not a reproduction of a scene, 
but a transcription from it The make and quality of film, length of 


type ol lens, filters used—these and a dozen other factors 
determine the nature of this transcription. The photographer must 
ich employ his materials as battle with them and outwit 
» type of film has, for instance, the magic power of trans- 
a Shropshire landscape, into mauve and 


them: onc 
forming everything, eve! 
Tose 
Supposing 
be mec! 


through photogravure o 


succeeds, his pictures still require to 
through the making of colour blocks, 
before they can appear, a 


the photographe 
nically reproduced 
lithography 


transcription from a transcription. Only the closest co-operation 
between photographer and printer, at a heavy cost to the publisher, 
can ire that the second transcription bears real relation to the 
first 


That such co-operation fluctuated in this case, is suggested by the 
fact that one plate, used as jacket as well as in the book, appears in 
quite different colours on the two occasions. Of the rest, five or six 
including several of small Scottish harbours—make a pleasing 
impression. Others, notably plates 3 and 4, have the painful and 
exhausted look of postcards in which a three-colour process has 
struggied to achieve a variety beyond its range. 


TOM HOPKINSON 
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Thrillers and Chillers 


The Wife of Ronald Sheldon. By Patrick Quentin. (Gollancz. 10s. 64.) 


AUGUST 27, 


The Narrowing Circle. By Julian Symons. (Gollancz. 10s. 64.) 
Dishonoured Bones. By John Trench. (Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 


The Clock Strikes Thirteen. By Herbert Brean. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Love from Elizabeth. By Mary Fitt. (Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 
The Cat and Fiddle Murders. By E. B. Ronald 10s. 6d,) 


The Wife of Ronald Sheldon confirms Patrick Quentin’s Position ag 
one of the most versatile performers in the Gollancz detection Stable 
The Duluths, who have been through some disturbing experiences ia 
their time (one remembers a novel in which both hero and heroing 
Were patients in a lunatic asylum, a tricky affair involving loss of 
memory, and several exotic excursions into Central America). are 
kept somewhat in the background, the emphasis is on detection rather 
than suspense, but the pace remains fast and the atmosphere thick 
with susp.cion. The story concerns a New York publisher, middle. 
aged and megalomaniac, who brings back an adolescent wife from 
England, instals her family (bearded novelist father, downtrodden 
mother and formidable female hanger-on) in a neighbouring pent 
house, and is promptly murdered. His partner’s son comes under 
suspicion, the distraught father tells the story—one could have dong 
perhaps with fewer expressions of distracted father-love—and the 
tone is sure, tense and highly-charged. Mr. Quentin lays his falsg 
trails, of which there are many, with real cunning 
Ment genuinely surprises. 

In Julian Symons’s The Narrowing Circle murder also invades the 
publishing business, and the setting——a vast fiction factory whose 
anonymous writers dictate their work to tape recorders and imitate 
Eric Ambler, Mickey Spillane or Agatha Christic at the rate of 
twenty thousand words a day-—is realised with something of the 
same appalled relish as the advertising agency in The Thirtvfirst of 
Februar) Mr. Symons specialises in thts literary underworld, ip 
Office politics, jaded saloon-bar gossip, and the activities of dubious 
promoters and commercial writers intermittcnily the victims of 
his detective stories have something of the air of Graham 
Greene's ‘entertainments,’ in that the background assumes at least 
as much importance as the crime. The detection here, though, is 
solid enough. The story, narrated by a morose, self-pitying literary 
hack suspected of polishing off a rival editor is ingeniously sustained, 
and the writing has a sharp-edged acerbity. 


(Gollancz, 


the neat dénoue- 


conscience ; 


John Trench, who made a most likeable st with Docken Dead, 
has contrived a complicated but not too implausible crime in his 
second novel. Dishonoured Bones Some archeologists, nvestigat- 


ing a barrow, unearth the corpse of an unpopwiar peer; underground 
adventures follow; characters, eccentric and otherwise, are neatly 
sketched in, and the manner is urbane and agreeable. Halfway 
through, however, Mr. Trench scems to run out of plot, and sets 
his characters off on a thrillerish car chase round large areas of 
Southern England: the civilised tone persists, but the story gradually 
loses grip and momentum. With The Clock Strikes Thirteen, Herbert 
Brean achieves a more satisfactory, though less stylish, compromise 
between the straight detective story and the thriller. The setting here 
is a barren little island off the coast of Maine, occupied by a team of 
bacteriologists researching enthusiastically into the possibilities of 
biological warfare. Their ieader is stabbed to death, germs threaten 
the food supplies, and the level-headkd New England detective, 
Reynold Frame, has to cope with numerous marooned, starved and 
quarrelsome suspects. He takes a long time to solve a fairly simple 
problem, but Mr. Brean works up considerable tension from his 
germ-infested atmosphere. I liked, too, the solemn footnotes, 
expanding either on scientific data or a recipe for coffee. 

With Love from Elizabeth we return to home ground and familiar 
surroundings—the large country house, dominated by a tyrannical 
old lady, an inevitable victim, and inhabited by relatives and protegés, 
most of them well supplied with motives. Mary Fitt piles the 
atmosphere on thickly, with family secrets, mysterious relationships, 
explorations into the past and some up-to-date action in an undef- 
ground cavern. The result is a solid, reliably characterised slice of 
manufactured melodrama. 

In The Cat and Fiddle Murders, a private detective of the deter- 
minedly knowing, disillusioned variety goes through the customary 
American manceuvres of drinking highballs, wrangling with the 
police, concealing witnesses and reflecting on his profession (Bradley, 
I told myself, you’re a fake, a character actor, a “ B” film part-player, 
a shamus making like a ham....”). The murder concerned, how- 
ever, takes place in a night club on top of a ten-storey hotel im 
Bloomsbury, and in this unlikely setting the American veneer shows 
signs of cracking; the pace keeps up, but the wisecracks look 4 
little strained. PENELOPE HOUSTON 
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New Novels 


The Creedy Case. By Edward Crankshaw. (Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d.) 


A Pride of Lions. By John Brooks. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Black Niklas. By James Cadell. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Tombolo. By Nicholas Fersen. (Hart-Davis. 10s, 6d.) 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SCoRESBY gets into a dust-up with his superiors 

for refusing, without being given the full story, to remove from his 

command a certain Captain Creedy, an unpleasant but able tech- 
nician engaged on secret work. Creedy may be a Communist, or 

chaps his wife is, and even though Russia is our ally (this is 1943). 
Scoresby had better obey orders and no damned nonsense if he wants 
to avoid a court-martial. Scoresby is exactly the kind of man to 
object to these methods, and the dust-up spreads to involve his wife, 
his father, his brigadier, his general, a military grey emincnce, Creedy, 
Mrs. Creedy, and an old family friend who, in the intervals of doing 
the narrating, starts falling in love with Scoresby’s wife. The progress 

of the dust-up is plausible and exciting, offering a vivid glimpse of 
Service life at the mcdium-senior level. The dialogue sustains a 
pitch of vigour extremely rare in contemporary fiction; even if the 
whole bunch talk like the old family friend, or Mr. Crankshaw, at 
least they can talk. The book reads at top speed by virtue of that 
. alone. 

There is, of course, more to it than that. Worked in with, and at 
times forming, the course of the story, there is a moral debate on 
Creedy’s case moving round the questions of the general good vs. 
the individual good, or is it decency vs. expediency, or is expediency 
a polite name for thuggery, or is it really ends vs. means? The 
characters try to find out in mid-debate and keep having to adjust 
themselves to fresh facts on Creedy. The big merit of the book is 
not only that the issues it raises are important, but that it raises them 
in realistic, not literary, form: nothing is straightforward, not enough 
is known, there is a time-factor, people change their minds, other 
people not directly involved must be considered. The Creedy Case 
realises with outstanding success its aim to be serious and entertain- 
ing at once. 

I can also heartily recommend A Pride of Lions, which deals 
primarily with the efforts of a young American, Tom Osborne, to 
come to terms with his native environment. He has moved via 
Princeton and the Serv.ces to a job with a New York publisher and 
an attachment to a New York girl, and at the opening of the book is 
invited back to his home in a medium-sized provincial town. The 
invitation is ostensibly to come and ‘fix the downspout,’ which won’t 
drain off the rainwater properly, but behind this Tom reads an 
appeal to come and fix the family, which is having trouble keeping 
its pristine grip on town affairs. In particular, there is a nasty oil 
company which wants to build a refinery in the area. Tom soon 
finds that the family don’t really want to be fixed, that he is the one 
in need of xing. 

None of this, perhaps, is very new, but doing something well is 
referable these days to doing it first. Mr. Brooks does it well. 
here is a /ongueur or two in the middle, and a sadly rhetorical quasi- 
deathbed speech near the end, but there can be no doubt about the 
author’s gifts of realism and humour. His chief strength is knowing 
what he is talking about: he shows just how characters fit into their 
environment, just how both individuals and groups show their 
differences and likenesses, their sympathies and exasperations. The 
result, aided by a remarkable power of evoking a sense of place,. is 
& retrospect of old-fashioned provincial America which will convince 
and engage even the English reader, a finely-drawn picture of a life 
both petty and dignified, given to absurd crises which tap extravagant 
reserves of prejudice and generosity. 

There are two kinds of mysteriousness in Black Niklas. One kind 
confronts the hero in his efforts to unearth a palace revolution and 
kindred skullduggeries in an up-to-date Levantine Ruritania; the 
other kind confronts the reader in Ais cfforts to unearth an allegory, 
or a political moral, or a system of aliases bearing on some real 
situation. I couldn’t find any such truffle, but I wish I had, because 
the book won't quite stand up as plain Ruritania, even as a Hope- 
Ambler mélange. There are some exciting bits of shooting in the 
middie, and on either side of these some amusing and malicious 
Portraits of the kind of people—Legation staff, political advisers, 
military and cultural missions—who probably do turn up in backward 
territories liberated from the Italians. But for long stretches we get 
People and their thoughts described cleverly and amiably without 
anything looking like happening. A curious fog descends on these 
Patches, exacerbating the scrabblings of the inquiring reader. How- 
ever, what he will sense in the end, buried rather deep, is Mr. Cadell’s 
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distress at violence, greed and injustice, and it is this which, all 
considered, makes him a novelist to watch. 

Tombolo is about Tombolo, a marsh-island near Pisa which, about 
1945, sheltered various outlaw groups: negro GI desertcrs, Nazis 
evading capture, local black-marketeers, displaced whorcs and so 
on. Mr. Nicholas Fersen makes it clear that this first novel repre- 
sents personal experience writtcn up into fiction. Its weekness is 
having been written up much too high. Although a love-affair 
between a negro GI and an Italian girl is retailed with great sympathy, 
and despite some striking moments of gloom, tenderness or horror, 
the general tone is a crooning poeticality, rising to a bawl at cach of 
the many emotional crises. Mr. Fersen scorns the prol xity of 
phrases like ‘It was dark by now,’ preferring just * Night’ followed by 
a full-stop, and compound cpithets worthy of Endymion are given a 
last twist of the knife by that appalling typographical foppcry, the 
diagonal hyphen. A straight account of the milieu would have been 
quite affecting enough without the author having to ensure a reaction 
by digging his thumbs into the reader’s windpipe. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Peasant Poet 


The Rural Muse: Studies in the Peasant Poetry of England. By Rayner 
Unwin. (George Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 

THE tenor of Mr. Unwin’s book is an even one; there are no surprises, 
but there are no excessive sillinesses. He is frankly concerned with a 
byway of English literature, he deals with no major figures except 
Crabbe and he offers no startling reassessments. Mr. Unwin doesn’t 
define the peasant poet narrowly, but casts his nets wide enough to 
include such figures as Robert Bloomfield, peasant by birth and shoe- 
maker by trade, Alfred Williams, who lived in the country but worked 
in the railway factory at Swindon, and the peasant by negative 
capability, that is to say Barnes along with parts of Relph and Crabbe, 
It seems a pity that Hardy was left out of this survey—his fatalism, 
heaviness and naiveté are all peasant characteristics and he is surely 
the greatest of the English ‘peasant poets.’ 

Dealing chiefly with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Mr, 
Unwin writes most informatively on individual figures and it is only 
with his more general remarks that one feels inclined to disagree. 
He ends with a rather simplified ‘ Word for Today’: * Universal educa- 
tion and the widespread dissemination of the printed word have 
broken down some of the barriers that hindered genius in the past.’ 
He fails to note that it was far easier for the self-educated man of 
the eighteenth century to enter at once, despite material difficulties, 
into his cultural heritage, than for our elementary school and news- 
paper-educated equivalent deluged by irrelevant printed matter. 
Beginning usually with the Authorised Version, Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Paradise Lost, he would proceed to the acknowledged classics of the 
day without any loss of time in finding his bearings. There is little 
need for Mr. Unwin to say of the serious books which Stephen Duck, 
the thresher poet, and his friend studied together, that they ‘are an 
interesting reflection of the instinctive taste of an unsophisticated 
poet.’ The emphasis should rather fall on the fact that such was the 
common fare of all self-educated men of the respectable poor, which 
argues the existence of a healthy literary culture (extending throughout 
the eighteenth century to the mid-nineteenth) into which the peasant, 
with his own organic culture of traditional lore, was able to enter 
once he could read. Mrs. Leavis in her Fiction and the Reading Public 
has told the same story of the reading of such self-educated men as 
James Lackington, William Hone, Samuel Bamford, William Cham- 
bers, Thomas Cooper and Samuel Drew. Mr. Unwin is aware that 
serious reading was widespread in the eighteenth century, but if in his 
rather sketchy introductory section he had tried to establish the 
cultural effects of puritanism, his account of the social context of 
the self-educated poet would have had more texture. 

It is a simpléication of the literary context that also leads to his 
statements in the vein of ‘To write from the heart requires no training’ 
despite ‘the complexity of the world today.’ Even Alfred Williams, 
the last of Mr. Unwin’s poets, born in 1877, was in touch with an 
equivalent for ‘training’ in a Wiltshire where folksong was still an 
indigenous tradition. 

What clearly emerges from the book is that the peasant poet, like 
most minor poets in the eighteenth century, was both inspired and 
unfortunately influenced by Miltonics and by Pope’s couplets, and 
that it is only with Clare, who had the achievements of the Romantic 
Revival behind him, that the peasant poet finds the proper form for 
his matter. 

Despite a certain woolliness of style, Mr. Unwin has provided us 
with a sensible, informative and useful book. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue City is rejoicing over its victory in the 
Crichel Down case of the financial world. 
For four years the United Dominions Trust, 
the largest and strongest of the hire-purchase 
finance companies, had been applying to the 
Capital Issues Committee (a Treasury 
agency) for permission to raise more capital 
by an issue of shares. Each time it had 
received a curt reply to the effect that the 
Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury 
were unable to give their consent. No appeal 
of course. In other words, the absolute ban 
on capital issues by hire-purchase finance 
companies which the Labour Government 
imposed from 1945 to 1951 and the Conserva- 
tive Government extended in its first 
disinflation period—to the point of freezing 
and then cutting bank credit for hire-purchase 
finance—had been blindly maintained by 
the bureaucrats in spite of a complete change 
in the economic climate from stormy 
inflation to settled equilibrium. Now no 
one wants an ‘excessive expansion of 
consumer credit’ which, as the Chancellor 
says, would not be in the national interest, 
but if the Capital Issues Committee had been 
allowed to use its common sense this could 
always have been avoided. In any case 
the greater part of the United Dominions 
Trust funds are actually employed in financ- 
ing cap:tal goods for producers, not durable 
goods for consumers. Last year, with the ap- 
proval of the Government, it extended its 
good work by financing the purchase of road 
vehicles from the Transport Commission in 
order to expedite the denationalisation of 
road transport. To add irony to injustice, 
while the Treasury was denying the worthy 
company its new capital, about one hundred 
and seventy new companies were formed with 
capitalisations of £50,000 or less (i.e. below 
the limit which requires Treasury consent) 
to eng ge in hire-purchase finance and 
particularly to extend hire-purchase fot 
consumer goods. Not only has the Treasury 
at this development but last month 
it had lifted the restrictions on consumer 
hire-purchase which it had imposed in 
February, 1952 (requiring then a deposit of 
334 per cent. of the purchase price and 
limiting the repayment period to eighteen 
months). Why, then, retain restrictions on 
producer hire-purchase, especially when an 
increase in producer goods, by Government 
connivance, is in full swing? 


winked 


Victory for Hire-Purchase Finance 

The repression of United Dominions 
Trust had therefore become, as its chairman, 
Mr. Gibson Jarvie, remarked at the annual 
meeting last week, ‘almost childishly silly.’ 
The remark may have stung Lord Kennet, the 
unpaid and public-spirited chairman of the 
Capital Issues Committee, who was getting 
the odium which should have been 
falling on the bureaucrats. I have no doubt 
that he was the cause of the prompt letter 
written by Mr. Butler (published _ last 
Saturday) revising the Treasury instructions 
in these cases. In future there is to be no 
rigid ban on issues by hire-purchase finance 
companies. The Capital Issues Committee 
must deal with them on their merits, having 
regard to the purposes for which the money 
is being raised. This implies that the United 
Dominions Trust will now receive the issue 
consent which has been so long denied. It 





was a great victory for Mr. Gibson Jarvie 
who for many years has been fighting the 
stupidities and monstrosities of the bureau- 
cratic state as stoutly as Commander Marten 
fought for Crichel Down. 

Abolish the Capital Issues Committee? 

The cry now goes up for the abolition of 
the Capital Issues Committee. Now that 
trading in the City has been handed back to 
private enterprise and the commodity 
exchanges restored, why, it is asked, should 
this creature of Treasury managerialism be 
allowed to impose its dictate, unanswerable 
to either Parliament or the Courts? The 
answer is that it exercises by delegation the 
powers conferred on the Treasury by the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act 
of 1946 and that this Act has not yet been 
repealed or amended. If the present Govern- 
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ment wins the next election this Act will 
probably be repealed, for it represents the 
ill-fated Labour attempt to control the 
national economy by control of the National 
investment. On the one hand, like othe 
attempts to set up the bureaucratig 
managerial State, this Act did not Plug all 
the loopholes for private enterprise which 
might be contrary to public policy (an 
investment of £50,000 was always free ang 
could be multiplied). On the other hand it 
probably tended to reduce the total of invest. 
ment that was desirable in the national 
interest. I doubt whether another Labour 
Government, except of the extreme left, 
would want to continue this inadequatg 
experiment in investment control. It would 
probably prefer to rely, as Mr. Butler hag 
relied, on fiscal measures in the Budget 
for the stimulation or restraint of investment, 
This being so, I am surprised that Mr, 
Butler has not made more haste to dismantle 
the financial apparatus of the managerial 
State. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE generally quiet time the Stock Exchange 
is having at the moment—to the great relief 
of the over-worked clerks—is not preventing 
some excitement in ‘special situations.’ 
Store shares provided a feature in NEW DAY 
FURNISHING to which I called attention last 
week at 22s. 6d. The rumour in the financial 
press is that GUS has made a bid of 30s. 
which the company has rejected. I have no 
information to confirm or deny that story: 
1 thought that the shares were worth buying 
on dividend and earnings yields and the 
prospect of a good report in November. 
At 30s. the yields on last year’s results 
would be 5 per cent. on dividends and 13 per 
cent. on earnings (excluding EPL.) This 
compares with earnings’ yields of 5 per cent. 
and 4.6 per cent. respectively on the two 
leading store shares—-MARKS AND SPENCER 
and WOOLWORTH. The only comparable 
earnings’ yield among the leaders is 13 per 
cent. ON LEWIS’ INVESTMENT TRUST. I must 
not compare a single retail furniture business 
like NEW DAY FURNISHING with. the leading 
chain stores but I give these figures to 
support my idea that the shares were 
cheaply valued at 22s. 6d. and not unreason- 
ably at the present price of 26s. 3d. 
. > . 


THE most exciting bidding of the week was 
heard in the market in hire-purchase finance 
shares on the removal of the Treasury ban 
on their new issues. UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST rose from 137s. 6d. to 160s. at one 
time, closing at 150s., MERCANTILE CREDIT 
from 97s. 6d. to 103s. 9d. and BOWMAKER 
from 27s. to 28s. 3d. I first recommended 
MERCANTILE CREDIT in October last when 
they were 56s. and UNITED DOMINIONS 
rrRusT in April when they were 98s. For 
‘growth’ shares without undue risks I still 
think they are worth holding and buying 
in quiet periods when there are shares on 
offer. Now that the companies are able to 
make new issues of capital there will not be 
the same need to plough back profits for 
internal finance. In 1953 the leading finance 
companies were paying out in dividends 
only 37 per cent. of their earnings against 
67 per cent. in 1946. Yet during this period 
the profits available for their equity share- 
holders rose from £170,000 to £1,014,000, 





Tue scope for hire-purchase is constantly 
growing with the rise in national production 
and consumption. It is estimated today that 
hire-purchase accounts for 80 per cent. of 
all furniture sales, 50 per cent. of radio 
sets, 334 per cent. of television sets, 10 per 
cent. of private motor cars and 20 per cent, 
of commercial motor vehicles. No less than 
62 per cent. of Gas Board sales of equipment 
are made on hire-purchase and 37 per cent, 
of Electricity Board sales. Public Boards 
are no doubt beyond Treasury instructions 
on consumer credit. While the large depart. 
ment stores and mail order houses such as 
GUS arrange hire-purchase for furniture 
and other consumer durable goods, the 
finance companies which I have been recome 
mending deal mainly with capital goods for 
producers, facilitating the equipment of 
factories, laundries, hotels and caterin 

shops. The increase in this higher class F 
business has been remarkable. Mr. Gibson 
Jarvie stated that the volume of new business 
discounted by United Dominions Trust 
last year rose by nearly 40 per cent. Branches 
have been set up in the Dominions which 
will one day contribute handsomely to this 
parent company’s revenue. At the present 
price of 74 United Dominions Trust shares 
yield 10 per cent. on earnings and 3.4 pet 
cent. on dividends but a ‘rights’ issue is 
clearly pending. Mercantile Credit also 
yield 10 per cent. on earnings and 3.9 pet 
cent. on dividends. Bowmaker 5s. shares 
yield 114 per cent. on earnings and about 
3.1 per cent. on dividends. Present prices 
are perhaps discounting the immediate 
future. 

* * * 

Tue professional gambling in the developing 
gold mines of the Orange Free State 1s 
gathering pace. Leading the market 8 
PRESIDENT BRAND which is now 77s.—more 
than double its low price this year of 36s. 6d. 
This is said to be the richest gold mine 10 
the world. We shall soon see how it de- 
velops for it has started production and will 
shortly announce its first month’s profit, 
This is one of seven new OFS mines being 
developed by the Anglo-American group, 
the most important after President Brand 
being Free State Geduld, Western Holdings, 
President Steyn and Welkom. 
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Fortunately 
I found out about 
the ‘General’ 
Trustee Service 


It solves so many problems to 
appoint the ‘General’ as your 
Executor. It is entirely free 
from bias; fully experienced in financial administration and in- 
vestments, and cannot fail to survive you. The ‘General’ prefers 
to instruct your own solicitor to handle the legal side, and wel- 
comes as co-executor a friend of the family. 


Peace of mind costs so very little with the 


General 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 
Trustee Dept. General Buildings, Aldwych, WC2 
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Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week —a copy 
of the De 
Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and a_ book 
token for 
one guinea. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
after noon on 
Tuesday week, 
September 7, 
and addressed: 
Crossword 797, 
99 Gower St., 
London, W.C.1, 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed.The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
following issue 





























ACROSS: 1 Hurry 
* (Milton) (8). 
11 It sounds like help for the greenhorn (7). 
O thou most fleet’ 


| Armstrong ! (3, 7). 


burne) (4). 


| Sticky in the dregs 
| drew from out the 


| 24 Obviously the chairman’s in an honourable position (5, 5). 

| Kennel Club register ? 
29 The old timekeeper’s lost his balance among the light 

30 Victorian patron of the modern cafeteria ? (6). 

the groom might answer from prison (9). 


| enough (7). 
craft (8). 
DOWN: 


| 2 Something gratis 


| 22 Go in France to divide the track (7). 


; appNcation forms (enclosing addressed 
Classified advertisements must be | apphecation | forrinur reterence *370" Spt.) 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages | shoulg reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
3? letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box | Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within | 
Numbers Is. extra Classified | > °°: 
et oe : : BBC requires Television Publicity Officer | 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | who will be responsible to Chief Publicity 
‘awe, + ‘oO Officer Home for Television broadcasting 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. publicity in directing work of Publicity 
= EUSton 3221 (5 lines). | oticers who prepare material for the 
——E —_. | Press. Work entails contact with Television 


Directorate and heads of Television broad- | 
output departments ees | 
Television broadcasting policy and prepara- | 
tion of publicity material 
ability, knowledge of BBC 


“APPOI NTME NTS VACA NT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
@dvertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 


easting 


activities in 
field, journalistic 
experience (particula ability to write 
well), and capacity to build and maintain 
good relations with Press and with Televi. 











Good esseateine | i 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 795 are as follows; First prize to Mr. A. 
| GARETH JaMES, 63 Heath Park Avenue, Cardiff, and second prize to Mr. A. GORDON 
TayLor, 51 North End House, London, W.14. 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 795 

across: 1 Milk and Honey. 8 Automatic. 9 Solid lf Insist 12 Prudence 
14 Gallivants. 16 Stud. 18 Ohms 19 Sacramento 21 Diabolic 22 Rag-tag. 
25 Reeve. 26 Increment. 27 Melodramatic. 

DOWN: 1 Mites. 2 Lambskin. 3 Arts. 4 Decorators S On side 6 Ellington. 
7 Baking powder. 10 Dreadnoughts. 13 Carabinicr. 15 Lambarene 17 Immanent. 


she, or the employment, is excepted from | sien broadcasting staff are necessary quali- | 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- | fications Salary £1,370 (possibly higher 
cies Order, 1952. if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 
BC requires t n Cer stab. | 2nnual increments to £1,800 maximum 
hment Of , eS —~ A. > Requests for application forms (enclosing 

Organisation, methods, staffing and post addressed envelope and quoting reference 
grading both of complete departments (as | \366" Spt.) should reach Appointments 
a team) and of individual posts, | Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 

*| W.1, within 56 days 


s visits to all types of depart- 











































sonal interviews, analysis of | SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
dence 1d so preparation of reports, | Sheephatch Camp School, Tilford, Nr 
tive, ar nalytical mind, wide interests | Farnham. Required, Mistress for Domestic 
ried experience in exercise of judge. | Science. This post is residential and free 
ir collection and assessment of | board and lodging are offered in return 
lation essential Education prefer- | for supervisory duties Salary, Burnham 
f University degree standard. Salary | Scale Application form obtainable on 
1,08 possibly higher if qualifications | receipt of s.a.e from Chief Education 
rising by 5 annual increments | Officer, County Hall, Kingston-< n-Thames 
1,465 maximum. Requests for appli- | HM PRISON SERVICE. Chaplain—Appli- 
(enclosing addressed envelope | cations are invited from Church of 
: reference ‘376° Spt.) should | England Clergy who feel attracted to the 
t nts Officer, BBC, Broad- | specia) work of Chaplains in H Prisons 
t sondon, W.1, within 5 days and Borstal Institutions Candidates 
. . — odieene P should be preferably under the age of 45 
iB i puke ve oo in Home The appointment, which is unestablished 
Broad ing to be concerned with : 1 . 
i issiong on economics and | {!-« non-pensionable), is full-time and 
nte nal finance He should be able to | °F. 2 perfod of up seven years in the 
ED a ast in this field, first stance, Salary £800 per annum 
in and planning relevs broadcasts | With free unfurnished acc wor: n if 
wit! side < ribut arrving ut | av or an allowance in aid of ren 
prepa fe. comtrib ore, carrying the Ap mn forms from the Establishment 
mic e interests and good = "(E.16/3 29), Prison Commission, 
educa University level) essential, also erry House, Dean Ryle Street, 
first-hand knowledge of economics and oe 8.W.1, to be returned by Septem- 
fisca ers generally. Legal or journa- | er 30, 1954. } 
listic training anq experience, competence | WARDEN (resident full-time) for recon- 
in r editing scripted material and | structed Community Centre on London 
inte broadcasting as a means of | housing estate, opening Autumn. Salary 
d : t-day problems would be | scale £500—£20-—-£600 together with flat 
u tment on grade with salary | on premises For full particulars and 
£27 by 5 annual increments to | application form, returnable by Septem- 
£1,175. or £1,085 rising to £1,465 p.a., | ber 8, 1954 apply Box 901C. 
a to qualifications Requests for (Continued overleaf.) 


record of the flow 
6 How often does 
make-up (7). 


| it were, by Whitman (4). 
| mixed with the rub (10). 


right (9). 


to shell out (5). 
| disclose 18 (4). 


Solution will be published on September 10 


20 Toledo. 23 Theic. 


Chambers’s 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


1 ‘ Yes, thank you,’ 


up at the back there! (6). 


13 ‘——— on thy sandals, 


15 Always takes the weight in Lancashire (7). 
Bowdler did, having disposed of much of the punctuation (7). 


(7). 21 Maturer in a mistake (7). 
boundless deep turns again — 


(7). 28 I'm surrounded by 


from the radio shop? (3, 4). 3 


of cadence (10). 
jit occur in a 


concert ? (4). 


8 A deer is so equipped when altered (5). 
14 Little work with the paid player and I’m 
in battle and it’s plum 
18 Just what one would expect a nervous nose to display (9). 
| 20 Though concerned with a horse the gambler is but slightly altered (7). 
23 It doesn’t take all the door 


16 Make a mistake 


25 Star of Spanish poetry (4). 2 


24 Scum. 


Twentieth Century 


4 ‘The —— of 
10 The whole lot, but green it might 


5 Severe yet out of the past (9). 
7 I put on a new 
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12 ‘Ark to Louis 
(Swin- 
17 What 
19 It's 
23 ‘ That which 
(Tennyson) (4). 
27 The 


tlegance, oddly 


Ht seems like a 


9 Tapped, as 


6 It gets up to 
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THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES of the 
General Electric Co. Ltd., East Lane 
North Wembley, Middx. have a vacancy for 
@ Statistician Candidates should hold a 
good honours Mathematics degree, prefer- 
bly with physics up to at least Inter 
B 8c standard, and must have completed 
ationa] Service if under 26 years of age 
This post involves the use of modern tech- 
niques applied to queuing problems, aut 
@orrelation, information theory, sequent 
alysis, experimental design, et i 
y a senior position in which personal 
le f tact, initiative, and the ability 

t on well with staff (including factory 

at all levels are essential Apply ir 
writing the Staff Manager, (Ref 
RLO/45) vir full particulars of age 
qualification and experience 
_— 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
YOUNG WOMAN, ( recently returned 
abr eeks secret post Educated 

experienced ympetent Used 
neering. Government Service, at 
highly fidential Police work Ava 
able nte ew London Please write 
Box 894C 
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FRAU ANNIE DAEANCKE gives tuition in 
jomestic economy, languages, the arts and 
literature Opportunity given for learning 
skating and skiing t 
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MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, W.2. 
Pad. 3320. Director: 
F.C.1.8 


Tel.: 


H. R. Light, B.Sc., 
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WANTED, 2 furnished bed- sit., 
pref. in private house, k. & b 
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